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inhabitants to the extent of their wishes. 
And all this too, with an ample supply of 
Indian corn, to furnish all the breadstuff we 
absolutely néed,' Taking this as a basis 
for Oxford county, it will give about 8000 
barrels of wheat flour to supply the wants 
of the farmers in this article. Now add to 
this the deficiency ia the potato crop, and 
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very near the surface, and extending}rent.”’ Sir F. observing, that was indeed a 
throughout the whole soit that the plough | temptation, ordered his steward to prepare 
turns up, and far below even that; and that |a lease for twenty-one years at double rent, 
is proof sufficient for me, that manure does|which the farmer signed on the spot. 
not leach or run dow’, farther than the |\ When this was known, the widow came 
roots can find it. If the ammonical gas/with tears to remonstrate against such cru- 
which is evolved during the fermentation of | elty; but Sir F. pointed out to her the im- 
manures, administers in any way to the | possibility of her managing it, or giving 
growth of plants, I should not think it best |such an enormous rent, concluding, how- 
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BED ROOM, 


DINING ROOM, 


A FARM COTTAGE. 


The above designs for a Farm Cottage were presented by Mrs. Sanford Howard, of 


Albany, to the New York State Agricultural Society. 


Much taste and judgment are 


here evinced in the arrangement of the several apartments, combining neatness and con- 
venience with real utility. The style, perhaps, may not be the best adapted to the views 
and limited means of some of our friends, but to those who have the ability, as well as 
the disposition to rear a beautiful Cottage Home, we consider it peculiarly appropriate. 

Fig 1, is a perspective view of the dwelling, designed to face South, with an elevation 
of thirteen feet from the sills to the roof. To give chambers of the size designated, the 
apex of the roof should not be less than twenty-two or twenty-three feet above the sills, 
leaving a sufficient space for air between the finish of the chambers and the roof, to pre- 
vent the rooms from becoming heated in the summer. 

Fig. 2 is the ground plan, in the construction of which, Mrs. H. observes, ‘* It has been 
my object to combine utility and beauty, as far as practicable, with the labor-saving prin- 


ciple. 


In the arrangement of the kitchen and dairy, regard has been had to securing the 


proper requisites for these important departments, with the greatest degree of conveni- 


ence. 


In constructing a Dairy, such an excavation should be made, as will leave the 


floor two or three feet below the surrounding surface. The sides should be plastered, 


and the windows made so as to shut out the air in moist and windy weather. 


It will be 


observed, that in the plan herewith submitted, a space of two feet and a half has been 
provided for, on both sides the Dairy. The expense of such a dwelling might be varied 
from $1500 to $3000, according to the style and finish, and the taste and ability of the 
owner; the main conveniences being retained at the lowest estimate, by omitting the 


ornamental front.’’ 











For the Boston Cultivator. 
Application of Manures. 

Messrs. Editors:—Every cultivator of the 
so:l should be familiar with the best method 
of applying manure; but the farmers of 
New England, especially, should fully un- 
derstand the whole matter; for their’s is a 
soil that has been noted for its sterility and 
scanty returns for labor, ever since ita set- 
tlement by the English, And if it has de- 
teriorated under the management of our 
forefathers, they are exempt from blame, 
for they had trials and difficulties to contend 
with, which required all their energies of 
mind and body to overcome. A savage foe 
and an unbroken wilderness before them, 
tyranny and oppression in their rear, and 
poverty and disease in their midst, brought 
more difficult and perplexing problems for 








them to solve, than the application of man- 
ures! May no hasty or unkind reflections 
be cast upon them; but let us preserve and 
perfect that which they have left. 

Ido not know why farmers should be so 
much at variance respecting the application 
of manure, for they all apply it, with ex- 
pectation of obtaining increased crops there- 
by; and they know, or ought to know, that 
plants obtain nourishment through their 
roots from the soil, and through their leaves 
from the air. Now if the roots of all plants 
ran upon the surface, and there only, it is 
plain that we should apply manure on the 
surface; but if they are to be found at a cer- 
tain depth below the surface, there, of 
course, would be the place to apply it. But 
the fact is otherwise, for we find the roots 























to apply it all to the swritt 


heaven, we know not whither. 


farmer, knowing the 
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many things connected with 


this disputed question, L. L. R. 


Seekonk, April 16, 1849, 
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For the Heston Cultivator. 
High Rent& 


in money. 


shillings per acre. 
was considerable competition.” 
Ayr Advertiser. 


serious reflection: 


as best he might ! 


sion.’ 


and as it will be impossible for his wido 


uncharitable ?”’ 





for then, the | ever, by desiring her to go home and make 
most of it would be wafted By the windg of | herself quiet. 
And again, 
if it were all buried six or eight iriches be- | farmer came to renew the lease of the large 
low the surface, the roots would not find it |} farm, bat Sir Francis told him that could not 
early enough’ in the season. But as soils | be, as he had already let it to the widow, 
differ, they need different kinds of manure, | whose son he had placed under a steward, 
and different plants, no doubt, need differ- | who would reside on the farm and have the 
ent applications of manure; and it would | charge for the next three years, by which 
seem that any observing and _ intelligent time it was calculated, he would be able 
composition of his | to fill his father’s place in society. On the 
manure andthe quality of his land, need farmer’s saying, he intended holding the 
not be ignorant of the manner of applying the widow’s farm with his own, or he would 


I should not suppose the most strenuous | plied, ** But how should I know that? You 
advocate of top-dressing, would expect to | Bever said so, you see,”’ 
raise a great crop of parsnips by applying 
all the manure to thé’ surface, nor should I 
think to obtain a great yield of onions, tur- 
nips or cabbages, by ploughing it all under, 
six or eight inches deep, There area great 


agriculture | Rowley, on the matter of Sheep. 
more dffiicult for me to comprehend, than 


Messrs. Editors:—I find the following in 
the last received ‘* Mark Lane Express.’’ 
** The farm of Greenfield was let on Tues- 
day last on a nineteen years’ lease. The 
extent is about 87 Scotch acres of fine land 
on the river Doon, near Burns’ monument. 
It was let during the last lease at a grain 
rent, averaging about four gVimeas per acre 
From all appearances, the far- 
mers in this quarter do not seem to partake 
of any alarm as to the effect of free trade 
being injurious to their business, as the new 
lease has been taken up at five pounds six 
We understand, there 
[From the 


In the article immediately preceding the 
above, are the fullowing very important re- 
marks, which fully account for the rise in 
rent, and embracing matter for the most 


** It is a well known fact, that wherever 
a farm is for rent, the desire to obtain the 
first offer has been so vehement that furmers 
would not hesitate to jump over each others’ 
backs, at the risk of breaking their own 
necks, to reach first the landlord’s door. 
And here, if any demur is made as to the 
amount of rent demanded, in steps the sec- 
ond, third, or fourth applicant, ready to pay 
whatever rent may be demanded, In- 
stences have been known in which, even 
while a tenant was in treaty for a renewal 
of his lease, a third party offered a higher 
rent, which the Jandlord at once accepted, 
turning the old tenant adrift to live or starve | 146 Ewes, average worth in Oct. 47, $1 624. . .$236,00 
Under the influence of 
such things, which have been a thousand 
times repeated, it is not to be wondered at | Sold 31 Ewes and Lambs @ 84 50 
that rents have not declined, or that land- 
lords have felt no necessity for their declen- 


This brings to my remembfance the fol- | fr fodder and care of, $525,65, 
lowing occurrence, which took place some 
years since. ‘The leases of the estates of 
Sir Francis Burdett were drawn so as to ex- 
pire on the same day, to be.again renewed 
for a further term of twenty-one years. 
Some short time before such expiration, the making some enquiries and estimates res- 
tenant of one of his small farms died, leav- pecting the amount of flour brought into this 
ing a widow and large family, the eldesta|and the adjoining towns, since the last 
boy, only 16 years of age. Immediately on | wheat harvest, with the amount that will 
this becoming known, the tenant of the ad-| probably be added to it, to bring us to the 
joining farm of large size, waited upon Sir! next harvest. 
Francis, and said: ‘ John Frazer is nal ably elaborate investigation will give an 


to carry on the farm, I am come to ask for | jtants, of flour consumed, within the agri- 
the next lease;’’ to which Sir F. replied :| cultural year, all brought from other states, 
‘¢Bus will not this be deemed unfeeling and | besides all that has been produced by the 

«‘Not at all, seeing she | farmers within range of my enquiry. At 
cannot manage it herself, and her son is too | the same time, I feel sure that enongh was 
young to assist her; I am therefore come} sown in the same region, with a moderate 
prepared totake it at double its present 


On the day of re-letting the estates, the 


not have given double rent, Sir F. only re- 


SuBSCRIBER. 
Fitchburg. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Merino Sheep, vs. Natives. 

Messrs, 
March 10th, is a communication from J. H. 
In that 
paper, Mr. R. attempted to prove the supe- 
riority of the native stock, over the fine 
classes of sheep introduced from other coun- 
tries, us a source of profit. Allow me to 
meet his statement, by showing what has 
been the result, as to a flock of Merinos. 
On Prospect Hill farm, Jamestown, R. I., 
Mr. D. W. Clarke has been the tenant for 
twenty-two years. At the time he took the 
farm, there was on it a flock of pure Meri- 
no sheep. By some changes, the purity of 
the blood has been some little deteriorated, 
so that probably now, it is about 7-8. Last 
year, in October, there were 146 Ewes and 
4 Bucks. The Ewes at that time were 
worth from $1, 50 to 1,75 each. They were 
kept on hay during the winter, being fodder- 
ed twice a day, and once a day were fed 
with oats in the sheaf. They were housed 
only in wet weather. At the lambing sea- 
son, {about the middle of Aril) there was 
added a portion of roots to the feed. Of 
these 146 Ewes, 30 had twins, one had 
three lambs, and the other 115, one each. 
Of these, two perished. In May, the 31 
Ewes, with their 63 lambs, were sold for 
$4, 50 each. The remaining 113 lambs 
were sold for $2 each. From the 119 sheep 
which were left, there were sheared 540 1-2 
lbs. of wool, a full average of 41-2 Ibs., 
which was sold at 30 cts. per pound. The 
flock in the autumn, was worth full as 
much as in the preceeding autumn, that is 
to say, 115 Ewes at $2 each, making $230, 
and four Bucks at $8 each, making $32— 
aggregate $262. 
The Ewes have begun again to lamb; and 
of eleven, five have borne twins. From 
these facts, it is not a sequence, that Native 
Sheep are most profitable. 
RECAPITULATION,. 





4 Buhay . .ccess cbnssicdeh csecses OT eeeeee . 28,00 


113 Lambs 


$527,65 
Present worth of flock $262,0, making a clear price 


. H. Dumont. 
Newport, R. I., April 13, 1849. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Culture of Wheat.—No. 1. 
Messrs. Editors:—I have lately been 


The results of a consider- 


amount of fifty barrels to each 1000 inhab- 


Editors :—In the Cultivator of 











we have a deficit worthy of serious enquiry 
as to its causes, and the remedy, if any 
can be had, 

I have myself come deliberately to the 
determination to curtail the amount of land 
devoted to these crops to a very small ex- 
tent, say onequarter of an acre to wheat, 
and half an acre to potatoes. These pieces 
of land I intend to devote to experiments, 
so that it may be possible to arrive at some 
conclusion, by which these crops may again 
be profitable. In the mean time, I wish to 
make some suggestions, which may be the 
means of directing the attention of the cu- 
rious to investigate these subjects with more 
scrupulous care than it has ever yet been 
done. 

Dr. Dwight says, that ‘‘ fields manured 
with whitefish have yielded wheat almost 
universally in great abundance, and with 
almost absolute certainty.”? Now, I sup- 
pose that other kinds of fish, for agricultu- 
ral purposes, are as good as whitefish; and 
there is a vast amount of such manure 
which might be saved all along our vast 
extent of seacoast. I have had very little 
experience myself with fish manure, and 
should recommend a more elaborate inves- 
tigation of the uses of such manure in re- 
gard to its effects om grain crops. Dr. 
Dwight also observes, that animal manure 
is peculiarly injurious to wheat in wet and 
hot seasons; but he says, that in cool, dry 
seasons, fields dressed with such manure 
yield wheat successfully, and no doubt this 
isthe fact. In the summer of 1816, almost 
every field of rye was heavy in Massaehu- 
setts, where I then lived; and people who 
then resided in Maine, have told me that 
the wheat crops there were equally splen- 
did. It has been said in cultivating Indian 
corn, it wants warm manure to keep its toes 
warm; and wheat, something to keep <i 
toes cool. 

Dr. Dwight concludes that lands dressed 
with barn window dung, have a deleterious 
effect on wheat crops, long after such ma- 
nure is decomposed and mixed with the 
soil. Iam certainly of his opinion, when 
such manures are decomposed by a too 
rapid process, It is in the nature of such 

rapid processes, in decomposing vegetable 
substances, to form a congenial bed for fug- 
gus plants to grow in; and these are always 
deleterious to grain plants, From this view 
of the subject, we see at oncea sufficient 
reason for the difficulty of raising wheat in 
our hot summers. The mean degree of 
heat in our summers is much greater than 
in the same paralle} of latitude in Europe. 


.,, . JOSEPH H, JENNE. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Lord Western’s Sheep. 


Messrs Editors :—In your’s of thy 14th 
inst., you have given us portraits of Lord 
Western’s Sheep, accompanied by a letter 
from Mr. Jewett, describing and recom- 
mending them as producers of Wool, ‘‘suit- 
able for long, fine, combing purposes.’” Mr. 
J. says, “‘I am not aware that any of these 
sheep have been introduced into the United 
States, except ten Ewes that I imported in 
1846.’” Now, by this, are we to under- 
stand that these ten Ewes were from Lord 
Western’s cross-bred flock? certainly, they 
could not be from the first importation of 
Merinos, which took place in 1808, and 
were consigned to Lord W., “that he might 
fairly try how far it was possible to make 
them into Mutton Sheep.”” From the man- 
ner in which Mr. J’s letter is worded, some 
persons may be led to consider, that his 
present flock are from Lord W’s cross, 
which, as I do not believe it to be the case, 
I should be very sorry for. I presume, Mr. 
Jewett will consider it necessary to inform 
us very precisely, what are his views and 
what his objects, in giving us the informa- 
tion contained in his published letter. 

Mr. J. remarks, he has severa} letters in 


crop, to have sufficed to supply the same: his possession from Lord Western, as also 
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from J. B. Western, to whom the flock 
(does he mean the cross-bred flock?) has 
descended; and then copies a portion from 
one of them, which sets forth the history of 
this crossing, ‘‘to create a new breed of 
sheep;”’ with its triumphant results. Now, 
are we to understand that this is a recently 
received letter, or that it was written soon 
after the experiment had been put into oper- 
ation? As the case stands, I trust Mr. J. 
will afford us the necessary information, to 
enable us to understand the subject. 
Pine Hill, R. I. SUBSCRIBER. 


THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR. 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 28. 






































Thirteenth Agricultural Meeting at 
the State Housc, April 13th. 
{[CONCLUDED.} 

Mr. Teschemacher observed, that he felt 
so impressed with the importance of the 
sudject of Agricultural Education, that he 
was sure he should fail to give to his re- 
marks, anything like the strength of his 
feelingsyand but for the law he had impos- 
sed upon himself, never.to make long 
speeches, he should hardly know when and 
where to leave off. Much has been said on 
the importance of affording cheap educa- 
tion at our Universities. He held a differ- 
ent opinion thereon, to tliat of many others, 
and he should continue to hold to it until an 
equally cheap agricultural education is open 
to all. There are already too many educat- 
ed to the learned professions, so called. 
How few of these, after years of the most 
persevering toil, obtain a bare subsistence? 
had the same time and labor been spent un- 
der proper direction in learning agriculture, 
these very men would have been great ben- 
efits to the community. It seemed to him 
very injudicious to drive young men into 
these profesasions, by offering cheap means 
of acquiring the necessary instruction, when 
there is scarcely an institution in the coun- 
try where they can learn any thing of the 
earth on which they tread, and from which 
not only their subsistence, but also, every 
article of utility, or luxury is procured. 
Where can they learn thoroughly to investi- 
gate the value or indication of the coal, or 
the minerals hidden in the earth’s bosom ? 
where become acquainted with the nature 
and properties of the rocky substances, 
whose disintegration, forms the soils of va- 
rious qualities on her surface, or the means 
by which these soils are converted from a 
sterile, to a fertile state? They can learn 
scientific botany it is true, and far be it from 
one like himself, that has thoroughly enjoy- 
ed the delights of this science, in the least 
to decry this study; but to be a good botan- 


¥Q\} ist, however, is alone enough work for a life 
//)\\ —but where can they learn simply to dis- 
7///,) tinguish between the weed and the useful 


plant? between the most nutritious, and 
the poisonous vegetable. The nature of the 
various grasses and seeds, and the adapta- 
tion of them to the various soils and man- 
ures—where can they learn the value of 
the various breeds of cattle, and a thousand 
other things of vast importance to agricul- 
thre, if at all, as cheaply as instruction is 
offered in the learned professions ? 
Fortunate in his education, he had been 
able to taste the pleasures of the literature of 
most Foreign nations, nor had he neglected 
the classics ; but had he all the wealth of 
California, he would not give a single dol- 
lar for instruction in the dead or living lan- 
guages; nor, enthusiast as he was in the 
pursuit of science, a dollar to promote the 
spread of the contemplative sciences, until 
he saw the great cause of agriculture, fully 
and fairly represented in the halls of edu- 
cation of the state. The average crop of 
wheat in England, was about 25 bushels 
per acre, but there are many districts where 
40 or 50 bushels are the common product; 
of coufse, many acres produced less than 
20. Go into the markets, and see some 
mutton at six cents per |b., and poor at this 
price, and other at 12 cents, the same with 
beef, lamb, and veal. Some butter sells at 
7 or 8 cents per lb., other butter at 20— 
compare the value of some orchards with 
that ef others, now here isa difference of 
100 per cent. Now, he would affirm, that 
all this difference does not arise from chance, 
nor entirely from the amount of labor be- 
stowed. No, Mr. President, it chiefly arises 
from the difference of skill or knowledge, 
either in preparing the soil, in the cultiva- 
tion of the crops, in the breeding and care 
of the stock. ; 

Why cannot every farmer be a Phinney ? 
it cannot. certainly be (and he wished to 
speak with the utmost respect of this gen- 
tleman,) it cannot certainly be, because 
there are none of equal capacity ; it must be 
because their minds are not equally trained 
in knowledge, nor do they sufficiently ap- 

















preciate its importance. Our farmers grow 
old before they learn by others experience, 
or by chance experiments, the reason of the 
success or failure of which they are totally 
unable to comprehend how to raise good 
crops; and it is an infirmity of human na- 
ture, that the older we grow, the less we 
are inclined to admit intrusion in our old es- 
tablished customs, however high they 
come recommended? Youth is the period 
for all instruction; the mind then receives 
easily and gladly good impressions, and hab- 
its have not acquired the strong force of pre- 
judice, But the great trouble still remains; 
there is no doubt, if the farmers were desi- 
rous to obtain for their sons, a good agricul- 
tural education, they could easily carry any 
measure they pleased for this purpose, and 
the only difficulty that appears to him, is, 
that they are not sufficiently filled with a 
sense of its importance. It is to remove 
this only impediment, that he considered 
frequent meetings and discussions of agri- 
cultural subjects, chiefly valuable, and the 
hope was strong in his breast, that the pre- 
judices against the application of science, 
to this pursuit would be gradually removed, 

Mr. Wilder, of Leominster, thought that 
parents should more generally impress upon 
the minds of their children, the dignity and 
importance of an agricultural Jife. But the 
reverse of this is too often the case, the 
children of farmers, are too often discour- 
aged by remarks from their parents, The 
pursuit of farming is frequently held up asa 
life of toil and hardship. But by inspiring 
our youth, both by precept and example, 
with a love of agricultural pursuits, a great 
change in public sentiment would be brought 
about. By more generally making agricul- 
tural subjects the topic of our conversation, 
and the theme of our lyceum lectures, the 
way would be prepared for a higher order of 
farm instruction. 

‘Deacon Grant had learned to estimate 
the value of agricultural knowledge from 
the success attending the career of the boys 
at the Farm School; and who had gained a 
little knowledge of the cultivation of the 
soil while connected with it. He also thought 
that it was important to turn the tide of emi- 
gration from the city to the country; and in 
this view of the case, he believed that 
an agricultural School might effect great 
good.”” 

**Hon. John C. Gray was of the opinion 
of Dr. Wilder, that agriculture should form 
part of the education of the young. He 
did not believe that an agricultural school 
could at present be established, but that 
some provision for agricultural education 
might be grafted on one or more of our pre- 
sent colleges. He admitted the importance 
of this education, and that some means 
should be affurded to spread it before the 
community. What is how specially needed 
are works which will teach the elements 
of agriculture.’’ On motion of Mr. Calhoun 
it was. 

Resolved, That it becomes the enlighten- 
ed policy of Massachusetts, to aid in fur- 
nishing to the people the means of a thor- 
ough agricultural education. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Leonard of 
the Senate, it was, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this asso- 
ciation be presented to the Hon. Marshall 
P, Wilder for the impartial, efficient and 
valuable services rendered in the discharge 
of the duties of the Chair, during the sea- 
son which this meeting closes. 

The meeting then adjourned to the sec- 
ond Tuesday of the next session of the Le- 
gislature. 


Carbon, and Carbonic Acid Gas. 

There is a well known substance called 
charcoal, and it is also well known how it 
is made. Wood subjected to the action of 
heat, in a nearly close vessel, or covered 
with earth so as mostly to exclude the air 
for a certain length of time, is converted 
into charcoal, or carbon, which means the 
same thing. The carbon existed in the 
wood, though not exactly in the form of 
charcoal, in combination with water, and 
certain gases ; by subjecting the wood to 
the heat, the water and gaseous matters are 
driven off, and nought is left but the car- 
bon, (in the form of charcoal,) with a little 
earthy matter, which is left in the form of 
ash, after burning the coal in the open air. - 

When fire is applied to coal in a forge, or 
grate, the combustion is kept up by the ox- 
ygen of the air. The coal is burned, or dis- 
solved in oxygen gas; *tis, in fact, as mu 
dissolved in oxygen, as salt is when mixe 
with water and made into brine. There is 
this difference, however : the salt is then in 
a liquid form, and the union of the salt and 
water is only a mechanical mixture. The 
burned charcoal is in a gaseous state, and 
with the oxygen, has formed a chemical 
union in the exact proportions of six parts 


























of carbon to sixteen of oxygen, and it is 
then known as carbonic acid gas. All the 
parts of everything, either vegetable or an- 
imal, that can be eunverted into charcoal, 
were primarily derived from the carbonic 
acid of the air. Whether vegetable matter 
is burned in a fire, of consumed by the more 
slow process of natural decay—by fermen- 
tation, decomposition, or the rotting process 
—the final result is the same; the carbon is 
by these processes again converted into car- 
bonic acid gas, and mingles with the atmo- 
sphere, (about 1-2500th part of the atmo- 
sphere is composed of this gas,) from 
whence it is ready to be again worked up 
by the efficient action of vegetable and an- 
imal chemistry, into wood, hay, grain, tal- 
low, flesh, &e. &e, 

Some persons may feel a little skeptical 
upon this point; they cannot readily com- 
prehend how a stick of wood, after having 
been burned in a fire, and converted ‘‘ into 











air, into thin air,’’ can be made to again as- 


trée, or any other vegetable or animal pro- 
duction. Nevertheless, it is plain matter 
of fact, and no more wonderful than hun- 
dreds of other facts that we can and do dai- | 
ly take cognisance of, and in illustration of 
which we will give a few instances. All 

know that if dissolved salt or brine is 

put in a kettle over the fire, and boiled till 

the water is evaporated, the salt will re-ap- 

pear in its former state; in this way, a li- 

quid is changed into a solid; but in this case, 

there is no chemical change—the salt and 

water were simply in a state of mechanical 

mixture. 

If pure copper is placed in a glass vessel 
| with nitric acid, the gopper will be wholly 
| dissolved, and of course invisible; if the 
‘acid is then evaporated over a fire, and 
brought to a red heat, the copper re-appears 

in the form of black oxide of copper; that, 
| dissolved in hydrochloric acid, again be- 
‘comes invisible. If plates of clean iron are | 
‘immersed in the acid, certain chemical 
‘changes follow; the iron will attract the 
' dissolved particles of copper, and soon there 
‘will be a coating of pure metallic copper 
| formed all over the surfaces of the iron plates ; 
this process will go on, till the last particle 
of copper has become solidified, and as- 
| sumed its original qualities, and it will also 
| be found that it has neither lost nor gained 
any thing by the processes, 

The sheil of an egg is mostly composed 


of lime, but adaw! cannot generate lime to 
| form its shell.. It must obtain it from some 


| outward source. If a hen is shut up so that 
she cannot obtain lime, she may occasien- 
ally lay an egg, but it will have no shell 
|upon it. Butif bits of old lime mortar, or 
| sea-shells are thrown within her reach, in- 
stinct prompts her to daily swallow some of 
| them, and the bits of lime or shells will be 
| dissolved in her stomach, and then, by the 
laws of animal chemistry and crystalliza- 
tion, the dissolved particles of lime will re- 
arrange themselves and form the outer coat- 
ing or shell of the egg, and no other sub- 
stance but lime in some of its various forms, 
can be used for the formation of the shell of 
an egg. So, too, there is no other subsiance 
in nature but carbon, from which can be 
made those parts of the vegetable and ani- 
mal creation which can be converted into 
charcoal; and the carbon can be taken up 
and assimilated by the plant, and converted 
into solid carbonaceous matter, only in the 
form of carbonic acid; and the cardon of the 
acid cannot directly, in any way, contribute 
to the growth or nutrition of animals, or 
serve the purposes of respiration and com- 
bustion, only, as it has been previously pre- 
pared, for those purposes, by the more efli- 
cient agency of vegetable chemistry. In a 
future number we may attempt to tell some- 
thing of the process by which the dissolved 
carbon that is floating in the air, is worked 
up into wood, hay, grain, beef, tallow, 
starch, &e. &c. 
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Farmers, try Experiments, 

We earnestly recommend, that farmers 
should experiment with new varieties of 
seeds, grasses, potatoes, fruits, hogs, cattle, 
sheep and fowls; new kinds of farming 
implements, new manures and cultivation, 
for it is only by well conducted experiments, 
and accurate comparisons—(not guess work) 
that farmers can make safe and profitable 
‘‘agricultural progress. ”’ 

But we must as strongly advise them 
against attempting expensive experiments, 
or incurring heavy risks, because a thing is 
new and highly ‘‘cracked up.’? The days 
of the Multicaulis fever, and rohan potato 
mania, have gone by ; but other humbugs 
are, and will occasionally be brought forth, 
and woe to him, that has not the bump of 
caution fally developed. 





Agricultuze is the nursing mother of the 


sume the form and substance of the oak | 











For the Boston Cultivator. 


Can Plants avoid Poiscus.<« Applica« 
tion of Manures. 


Messrs. Editors :—I am aware that you 
must be tired of having printed, and your 
subscribers of reading on certain questions 
relating to the formation of the world, and 
its operation ever since. Among others, the 
question whether vegetables have the power 
to reject poisons? That generally plants 
obtair. the quantity of proper nutriment to 
perfect, or partially perfect their growth, 
must be admitted by all. That animals do 
the same is equally true. I do not under. 
stand that changing ‘* wheat to thistles”’ 
has any place in the investigation, nor that 
wit and humor will settle a principle. I 
have an item of experience somewhat sim- 
ilar to your New Jersey correspondent, 
which is at your service, if you have not 
exhausted your patience, 

My farm is ona level tract, which was 
formerly, as I suppose, the bottorn of a lake, 
one hundred feet above the level of the right 
bank of the Kennebec. Soil, sandy loam. 
Subsoil, sand, resting on clay. The whole 
is as near a dead ievel as can be found.— 
There are, however, a few depressions of 
some square rods, in which are deposites of 
chocolate-colored ferruginous sand. A few 
years since my corn-field included two of 
these spots. All was manured highly, 
which ensured a good crop, except on the 
ferruginous spots. On these, the plants ob- 
tained a height of from six to twenty-four 
inches, most of them forming Lilliputian 
imitations of their more prosperous neigh- 
bors, (not wheat) with the exception of ma- 
ture fruit, and that the stalks were varie- 
gated with brilliant hues of red and reddish 
brown colors. On examining the roots, 1 
found the rootlets had been successively de- 
stroyed at their minute points, and new ones 
thrown out quite numerous, These in their 
turn had fallen, and new efforts made in all 
directions, but the only increase obtained 
was the stinted and colored growth above 
stated. The variety planted was yellow, 
and the stalks were of the usual color of 
that variety. : 

Will some of your correspondents who 
think plants more sure in their instinctive 
appetencies than animals, tell me whether 
the coloring matter in these plants was or 
was not oxide of iron? [did not analyze 
it. For the benefit of scientific truth, I re- 
gret that I did not. Iam sure the roots en- 
countered sulphuret of iron, and I have al- 
most destroyed its ill effects on vegetation 
since, by the use of lime, 

Manures.—The question of the mode of 
applying mianores is not to be settled by one 
man’s experience, nor on one kind of soil. 
My soil would at first be thought one of the 
best for leaching manure. It may not be 
so, for the water is always abundant on the 
clay within four to six feet of the surface. 
Evaporation during the day is never so great, 
that the surface is not moist next morning. 
Ever since I read Mr. Stanley’s mode, as 
first given in your paper some years since, 
I have followed it. I shall never cease to 
feel grateful to him for his contributions. A 
barren plain has become a fruitful field. I 
have tried it on loam with subsoil of hard 
pan, with equal success. Nearly all my 
manure is in a barn cellar, with a few hogs 
on it; solids and liquids are all preserved. 
All unfermented manure in the spring is 
spread on the starting grass and turned un- 
der with No. 5 1-2 centre-draught plough. 
All which has been fermented, is applied 
on or near the surface. I have no disputes 
with these who can do better. I am con- 
tent that mine does well. 

James Bares, « 

Augusta, Me., April 21, 1849. 

Remarks.—The mineral constituents of 
soils differ materially; some soils are so 
constituted, as to contain in the requisite 
proportions, all those substances necessary 
to grow in perfection, a great variety of our 
cultivated plants, for a long succession of 
years, and when these fail, or the crops be- 
come much lesa in amount, a moderate ap- 
plication of manure with suitable cultiva- 
tion, will cause them to again yield good 
crops of corn, grain, &e. Other soils when 
ploughed, may appear to the eye equally 
good or better than those referred to, yet, 
with the same amount of manure and a like 
cultivation, will yield but a very poor crop 
of corn. This difference is sometimes oc- 
casioned by a deficiency of some of the 
mineral matters essential to the growth of 
the crop cultivated, At other times, by an 
excess of some deleterious substance in the 
soil; frequently the failure to raise good 
crops of corn, is due to an excess of salts of 
iron in some ofits forms in the soil. And 
whatever differences of opinion farmers 
may entertain in regard to the power pos- 
sessed by plants, in selecting their food, our 
experience leads us to believe, that when 
corn is planted ona soil containing an excess 














of either sulphuret or protoxide of iron, the 
plants have not the power of discriminati 

or rejecting the iron dissolved in the mois- 
ture of the soil; the potash, lime, soda, 
iron, &c., dissolved in the water of the 
soil, all indiscriminately enter into the root- 
lets of the plants and into the circulation of 
their sap, and the effect of an excess of 
iron in the soil, upon the corn is precisely as 
Mr. Bates has described; it corrodes and de- 
stroys the roots, causes the leaves to assume 
a reddish or purplish color, and oftentimes, 
nearly a total failure of a crop of corn is 
the result. Lime applied in suitable quan- 
tity, will destroy the ill effects of sulphuret 
of iron on vegetation. It will alter the color 
and texture, and effect a mechanical, a 
physical, and chemical change in such soils, 
and all these changes are for the better, 
Chemical science teaches thus, and our own 


experience, and that of others, have proved 
the truth of it. Eps. 
i at als aa te a a 
For the Boston Cultivator. 
Disease among Fowls, 


Messrs. Editors :—Having read several] 
interesting articles in your valuable paper, 
respecting the rearing and management of 
Fowls, | am induced to gle you a brief 
description of a disease which has recently 
made its appearance among my flock, by 
which I have lost quite a number of valuable 
fowls. 

The first indication of sickness which | 
noticed among them, was a discoloration of 
the comb and wattles, which were turned a 
dark purple, and became nearly black be- 
fore they died; they are not much inclined 
to eat, the food remaining undigested in 
their crops; they have a most intolerable 
thirst, accompanied by a diarrhom, which is 
very copious and fetid; the skin turns a dull 
lead color and the patient dies in from one 
to two days after the attack. Never having 
seen or read of any such disease among 
fowls, I at first concluded they must have 
been poisoned, as the symptoms appeared 
more like poison than anything else with 
which I was acquainted, but I am now in- 
clined to believe it to be an epidemic, as 
some of my neighbors’ fowls are similarly 


affected. 1 understand, also, that the fow!s |' ) 


are dying in large numbers in neighboring 
towns, but have not learnt whether the 
symptoms are the same as I have described 
or not, but think it probable it is the same 
disease. As I have taken much pains and 
been at considerable expense to obtain the 
most approved varieties of fowls, among 
which are the Shang-hai (or the China 

fowls) the Dorking, Poland, Bantam, &c., 

you, or some of your correspondents, would 
confer a favor by communicating such infot- 
mation, as you, or they may possess, re- 


specting the disease which I have above de- { 


scribed, also, the best, mode of treatment. 
Ihave examined the works of Mowbray, 
and Bement on Poultry, but find no such 
disease described as my fowls have been af- 
flicted with. Bens. JACKMAN. 

Georgetown, April 17. 

Remarks.—We have no knowledge of 
the disease that has attacked the poultry of 
Mr. Jackman and others, unless it be the 
roup or catarrh spoken of by Bement and 
Mowbray. If any of our readers can im- 


part information upon this subject, they will 
much oblige, Eps. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
The Potato Onicn. 


Messrs. Editors :—Having been requested 
to describe the manner of cultivating the 
Potato Onion, I would suggest, that having 
ploughed and leveled the ground, draw a 
line across the piece to be planted; make a 
trench with a hoe-handle or stick, sufli- 
ciently deep to cover the bulb, leaving the 
sprout or top just above the ground; set 
them in this trench about three inches apart, 
in the same manner that you would set out 
rareripe onions; draw the earth around the 
bulbs, and compress it with the feet, by 
walking each side of the row, in order to 
prevent the bulb from being thrown out of 
the ground when taking root. The trencb- 
es should be about seventeen inches apart, 


which allows sufficient room for weeding Ik 


and hoeing. The Potato Onion should be 
set out early in the spring, as it is an early 
variety, and more prolific when planted 
early. They are easily cultivated, and de- 
cidedly the best onion ever propagated— 
There are, however, two kinds; I once s” 
some of very inferior quality, as to flav 
and size, to those I raise; and this may, ™ 
a measure, account for the limited cultivé- 
tion of this delicious vegetable. 
Horace CoLLamore. 
Pembroke, Mass., April 18. 


Prolific Corn.—At the meeting of the Agti- 
culiural Society of Kent County, Del., held 
at Dover in 1837, four stalks of corn were €° 


hibited, bearing eight ears, all from one grain Z 


planted ! 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 


“To a Bird in Winter. 


The morning sun shone clear and bright, 
On pure white drifts of snow; 
No ray of heat, but only light, 
See:ned from those beams to flow. 
All nature felt the icy chill, 
Save one sweet bird alone— 
What heart 80 cold as not to thrill 
Beneath that sweet, sad tone ! 
Forgotten was the wintry chill, 
Which grief alone can bring, 
As wakes to life the sparkling rill 
Warined by the beams of spring. 
So to the mind, oppressed by grief, 
Like angel-voices heard, 
Which seothe the mind and give relief— 
The notes of that sweet bird ! twes. 
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Come, Ladies, we must depend on you for original 
articles for this department. Be not afraid to con- 
tribute freely, if such is your desire. Should arti- 
cles occasionally come that are not quite perfect, we 
will endeavor to improve them, as much as our fee- 
ble powers will permit, and give them a place in our 
columns, if they xre worthv of it. 

Contributors will write under whatever signature 
they please; but they wil. confer a favor, by append- 
ing to the sheet their real name and residence; that 
we may know froin what source their communica- 
tions come. - 











For the Boston Cultivator, 
I mever kucw Her. 

I never knew that the one to whom I gave 
the name of mother—sacred name—was not 
indeed my mother. I never knew that from 
my earliest infancy, | was an outcast, upon 
the cold world’s charities. I never knew, 
that midst the bright-eyed rosy group that 
called me sister, there flowed no kindred tide. 
I never knew, that when I gazed upon the fair 
brow of him, whom I called brother, that in 
his veins there was notadrop of brother’s 
blood! O God, what was my agony, when 
first the fearful truth came flashing over me! 
I can use no better simile than when the vine, 
which fast around its sister-vines had clung, 
finds, by some sudden, fearful blast, its twin- 
ing tendrils, all dissevered—when first the 
noble palm, beneath whose heavenly shade 
they all had grown, was laid low in the dust. 
That mother! Oh I want words to tell her 
worth, for she had all a mother’s heart for me; 
and when her summons came to die, to me the 
light of early home went out! its glory then 
departed! Yet I have deemed that ’twas the 
overshadowing of mercy’s kindest wings, 
that placed me ’neath her holy fostering care 
—her almost more than mother’s care for the 
sad weeping stranger (for in my early days, I 
was a child of many tears.) How fresh in 
memory’s page, her looks of kindness and of 
love; graven upon my heart as with a pen of 
adamant. And could [ rear a monumental 
pile to her blest memory, upon its tablet, fair 
and white I would inscribe in characters of 
golden hue, here lies a christian mother*.— 
No wonder that o’er that lowly mound I wept; 
I well might say, to me it covered all that was 
of earth a friend. And methinks, if ever 
lonely, friendless orphan had a right to mourn 
a mother’s death, I well may claim that right 
—but hush the rising sigh! for Jesus lives, 
and so shall she again, when comes the res- 
urrection morning. Yet, she was one that 
found no rest on earth, and through tribula- 
tions many and afflictions deep, was her en- 
trance into heaven’s bright kingdom; but when 
she wakes from death’s captivity, ’twill be 
like one that dreams; her mouth will be filled 
with laughter and her tongue with songs of 
heavenly praise! O hasten, Lord, the glori- 
ous day that breaks the monster’s chains, and 
sets the prisoners free! *Till then, sweet be 
thy rest, and peace and love to thy memory ! 
thy record is on High, thy fame, lasting as is 
Eternity, will be thy large reward, when God 
makes up his jewels. And Oh, when I shall 
have learned to tune a heavenly harp I'll sing 
of my Father, God, of Jesus, and of thee, my 
Mother ! 

WEALTHY DEBORAH HOWARD. 

Worthington, 1849. 


_—- 


*Esther Parsons Healy, who was born in Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 1783, and who died Sept. 18, 1848. She 
was agreat grand daughter of Jonathan Edwards. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Would ye be Happy? 


Ye cannot be happy in yon bright throng, 
Moving ’mid glitter, and odors and song. 
No; though the semblance of joys ye wear, 
Seek to be happy not there, not there. 


Turn ye and enter that lowly room; 

Go, and fear not its coldness and gloom; 
Enter, though greeted by sorrow’s deep sigh, 
And tears from the dim and the mournful eye, 


Lift ye the veil frum the care-worn brow; 

Bid the cold hearth with the warm fire glow; 
With words of hope, cheer the fainting heart, 
Bid want and woe from the place depart. 


Then ye will be happy—pure spirits above, 

Find joy in the beautiful missions of love; 

And nothing on earth can yield you bliss, 

So perfect, exalted and pure as this. c.8 D. 


ew 


A Mother’s Influence. 
The influence of a tender mother over the 
heart of her child is forcibly illustrated in a 
little incident recorded by a modern author : 


‘‘My mother came to the western door as I 
sat there at sun-setting on a summer evening, 
stood by me, and tenderly talked to me of God 
and my duty to him; and her tears dropped 
upon my head, Those tears, such as only a 
mother could shed, made me a Christian.”»— 
Hw many mothers, long since gone upward 
to rest in the bosom of the Saviour whom they 
loved and served, have saved by their hal- 
lowed influence the children whom God had 











For the Boston Cultivator. 
MRS. HUNTINGTON'S PARLOR. 


A GOSSIPING SKETCH. 


{ must just remark, by way of preface, that 
if any one expects a story, or sketch, or any 
thing particularly interesting from the above 
title, they will find themselves most wofully 
mistaken. Now, I will pass on, after having 
made my introduction. 

Old Mrs. Huntington lived in the two story 
red house that stands on the hill, just where 
the road from Stony Brook joins the main 
road to Popkinsfield. It would attract the 
eye of atraveller, especially of one who de- 
lights in uniformity of architecture, as it may 
be distinguished from any and all other red 
houses in the neighborhood, by its prim, pe- 
culiar appearance. Of course, houses should 
have uniformity and regularity in the style of 
building; but it is not absolutely necessary, 
that all the appurtenances thereof should be 
characterised by the peculiar taste which was 
manifest in every thing about Mrs. Hunting- 
ton’s. 

One tall poplar tree (Mrs. Huntington ad- 
mired poplars) stood just ten feet from one 
front window on a range with one brick chim- 
ney; therefore another poplar tree stood on a 
line with the other-chimney. Ohne stunted 
lilac nodded to anothor stunted lilac—on each 
side of the door-step grew a little patch of 
Seneca grass, and a clump of Southern wood, 
such as old ladies carry to church with them 
on Sundays—on each side of the path grew a 
tub of garden lilies—on each side of the gate 
rose a tall yellow holly-hock—at each corner 
of the building, on a mossy rock, vegetated 
an ancient house-leek—beside each house- 
leek rose a stem or twoof Aaron’s rod. Very 
precise, and very regular, was the trim front- 
yard; and equally precise and regular was the 
prim garden beyond the house, bordered round 
with currant bushes, intermixed with here 
and there a stately sun-flower. Next thecur- 
rant bushes came an onion bed, then a bed of 
beets, another of parsnips, one of carrots, and 
that vegetable in whose bosom lingers like 
first love, the morning dew—the cabbage. In 
Mrs. Huntington’s well-ordered garden grew, 
likewise, all manner of herbs good for man 
and beast. Only old Adam in Paradise could 
boast of a greater variety—of course it is to 
be supposed that tansy and rue, thyme and 
peppermint, and sage, and summer-savory, 
and parsley, and marjoram grew in Adam’s 
garden. They certainly were in Mrs. Hun- 
tington’s garden, and [ presume to say that 
they were weeded with better care than in 
his; for itis not to be supposed that Adam 
owned a garden hoe, and Mrs. Huntington 
did. 

But, to leave this nonsense, the proprietor 
of this establishment was neat and particular 
in all things to correspond. Mrs. Hunting- 
ton was the owner, overseer and manager of 
the red house, the trim garden; and eighty 
acres or more of land in the rear, besides an 
interval on the river. She was a very estim- 
able old lady; so every-body said, and what 
every-body says must be right. Most of her 
time she spent at home attending to her busi- 
ness, which was earning and saving money.— 
A very tall, slender, well-formed woman and 
young-looking, considering her age, which 
was sixty, was the widow Huntington. If 
there had been a little flesh on her bones, just 
u little, good soul, she would have looked 
younger. But constant working, working, 
working, rubbing, scrubbing, sweeping, wash- 
ing, from day-light till bed-time, year after 
year, had worn her flesh away. She was 
never ill—she was never tired—she seemed 
calculated to live forever and always work.— 
The old lady was very kind-hearted and very 
charitable, except about giving away any of 
her money or property, or any thing which 
could be of use to herself. 

In Popkinsfield she was so well known, and 
so universally called Grandmother Hunting- 
ton, that it would be perfectly natural to sup- 
pose that the dear woman was grandmother 
to the whole population. But not so. She 
had, besides her son Joel, but one descendant 
on earth; a young lady of twenty, known by 
the charining name of Melissa Ann Hunting- 
ton. These three made the family of the 
Huntingtons. Of the old lady’s son Joel, it 
was said, and perhaps with truth, that he was 
about as capable of managing the farm as his 
weak daughter, Melissa Ann. He was a wid- 
ower and made his home with his mother, 
who had been a widow since the day when 
poor Captain Huntington fell into the river.— 
The old lady had worn mourning a year, then 
half mourning until it faded out, as grief is 
supposed todo, So much for the history of 
the Huntingtons. 

I have said that Mrs. Huntington staid at 
home most of the time. This does not, how- 
ever, except her regular attendance at church, 
and occasional neighborly calls, the latter of 
which were invariably returned and always 
enjoyed too, for Mrs. Huntington had abund- 
ance of pleasant and goodly things to exhibit, 
with all the pride of a good housewife. Some- 
times it was a fine brood of chickens or young 
turkies; a cheese-room, whose shelves were 
lined with the rich, golden cheeses made by 
her own hand, a pile of feetings and socks, 
and warm comfortables, and patch-work 
quilts, the work of her own industrious hands. 
Every room in Mrs. Huntington’s house, from 
garret to cellar was open forexhibition, with 
the exception of the parlor. Yes, to this 
large red house belonged a parlor, and such a 
































parlor as not every hoyse in the country can 
boast. Jt was too good a room for common 
people and purposes—a room to be nively ar- 
ranged, cleaned from ceiling to floor every 
spring and fall, preserved from dust and stain 
and—shut up. . 

The old lady could say that she had a par- 
lor, containing within its four walls an invest- 
ment of four hundred dollars in the shape of 
furnishings, but no one was permitted to en- 
ter its sacred precincts; none but herself cross- 
ed the threshold, until Melissa Ann was old 
enough: to receive a@ particular visit from 
young Dr. Pettengill. 

Ah, I have made a mistake. Once before 
that time it was opened and once only. That 
was at the period when the pride of her heart, 
her darling son, the little Joel, was christen- 
ed. Instead of having the service performed 
at church, the good lady invited all her neigh- 
bors, and sent for Parson Spalding to officiate 
in the parlor, the ceremony closing with a 
supper and a social chat. In the honored room 
the goodly company assembled, and after list- 
ening to much good advice from the venera- 
ble pastor, withdrew to the front room, where 
the tea-table was set out in charming style.— 
While sipping young Myson from little Chi- 
na cups, and nipping off little dainty bits from 
dough-nuts and sponge-cake, these worthy 
neighbors discussed, as nejghbors will, phe 
gossip of the village. This being finished, 
and the men duly engaged in politics, the wo- 
men talked of the awful responsibility of 
training up children, and the dreaded trials 
through which all must pass. Mrs. Trot told 
all the alarming stories of whooping cough 
and scarlet fever, which had ever come to her 
knowledge. Mrs. Flint interrupted with an 
account of the symptoms, and Mrs. Gay fin- 
ished with the thousand remedies never known 
to fail. The whole discourse was terminated 
by an assurance on the part of every woman 
present, that Mrs. Huntington’s darling son 
would doubtless be obliged to pass through 
the ordeal, but concluding with the very con- 
solatory remark, that he might possibly sur- 
vive them all, 

The after chit-chat, when once more assem- 
bled round the fire-side was equally edifying, 
and with mutual expressions of kindness, and 
a protracted leave-taking at the door, the par- 
ty separated. Mrs. Huntington’s parlor was 
closed and never opened again for twenty-five 
years, when Melissa Ann reveived a visit 
from Dr. Pettengill. 

Melissa Ann was about twenty-two when 
this circumstance took place. A tall, fair girl 
was Miss Huntington, with dull blue eyes, 
and flaxen hair—the real flax-colured hair, so 
like the bunch upon her grandmother's dis- 
taff, that it would have puzzled one of the po- 
ets, who sing of flaxen ringlets, to: have told 
the difference. I only wonder that the old Ja- 
dy had not spun it into thread, thus turning to 
some account the head which had never been 
of use before. She was an unprofiteble being, 
though it was not all her own fault, for the old 
lady had reared her so tenderly, and cherish- 
ed her so carefully, that the young people of 
Popkinsfield were in the habit of calling Mel- 


issa Ann, ‘‘a jar of grandmother Huntington’s 
preserves.” 


The kind woman had never known the hap 
piness of an idle life herself, and therefore she 
dreamed of no rest before she reached the 
grave. But Melissa Ann must be a lady, and 
as ladies never work, and as ladies have 
white, soft hands, it was certain that she 
must be preserved from toil or exposure.— 
Money and indolence were Melissa Ann’s her- 
itage; so attwenty, she was as useless as a 
showy piece of furniture, too fine for use; as 
delicate as an unsunped lily, and heiress to 
the whole property of Mrs. Huntington— 
the red house—the trim garden—the wood- 
land, pastures, cornfieldsand interval. 

About this time there came to Popkinsfield 
a young physician, bearing the name of B. 
Frank Pettengill—a name which in his ear- 
lier years, before he had out-grown it, was 
Benjamin Franklin Pettengill, bestowed upon 
him, probably, from a fine old gentleman of 
former times, who was never fashionable 
enough to change his good, sober name of 
Benjamin, for one of less scriptural and sens- 
ible authority. 

As Melissa Ann Huntington was an heir- 
ess, and an accomplished lady, and as Dr. B. 
Frank Pettengil! was supposed to be in search 
of a wife with a fortune, there seemed a prob- 
ability, that the old lady’s parlor would be 
opened once more; and so it was. Great was 
the consternation in Popkinsfield when the 
choice room was lighted up on one summer 
evening. 

‘‘] wonder af it is Dr. Pettengill 2?” said 
one of the Miss Watts,’ peering through her 
garden fence. 

“Did you see him go?’ whispered her 
neighbor. 

‘No, but they walked home from church 
together last Sunday.” 

Do tell! well, I did not go; I might have 
known something would have happened.— 
There always does, if I stay at home. But, 
I have seen the new lawyer’s wife, dnd the 
Martin girls’ new bonnets, and found out that 
Mary Wilson’s shawl was purple instead of 
crimson, and seen that it was Mrs. Park’s 
cousin who came to meeting with her; and as 
I had seen all that was new, and worn my 
new muslin twice, I thought I should not go 
again at present. But I might have known 
that something would happen.” 

«© Well, you be sure and go next Sunday,” 
said the interesting gossip, “there will be 


sometiing to see, for there is a city girl visit- 
ing up at Mr. Neal’s.” 

‘*So, Dr, Pettengill goes to see Melissa 
Ann.” 

‘“Well, I suppose it must be, for there 
would not be a light in the parlor for any 
thing else.” 

‘« | don’t suppose those window curtains are 
very thick.” 

‘Why now, that would be too bad, but I 
should like to know if Dr. Pettengill is 
there.” 

While these two estimable gossips are talk- 
ing, let us take a peep into Mrs. Huntington's 
parlor; at the rich, dark furniture, massive 
and finely carved, after the manner of the old- 
en times, at the gilding and painting, the 
quaint pictures, particularly at two portraits 
of Mrs. Huntington’s parents, charming por- 
traits, with chalk-colored faces and round, owl 
eyes; and finally, atthe form of Melissa Ann, 
herself half reclining upon the sofa, her white 
hands dallying with the fringe of her heaven- 
ly blue scarf. 

It was growing late, when the door was 
carefully opened, and old Mrs. Huntington 
put herhead in. ‘Strange that he does not 
come—you are sure he said he would call ?” 

‘*Yes,” said the spoiled beauty, ‘the said 
he should call this evening.” 

‘** Well, Melissa Ann, be sure that you don’t 
refuse him. You might as well be out of the 
world as in it and unmarried, and perhaps 
you will not have another offer. Hark !’ 

There was arap, and while the old lady 
slipped back to the kitchen, Melissa Ann 
lighted Dr. Pettengill into the parlor. The 
young man looked around him in astonish- 
ment, then at the white-robed maiden sitting 
in expectancy before him. 

‘* Pardon me, Miss Huntington, but it is 
your mother whom I have business with.” 

‘* My—my grandmother, you mean” falter- 
ed the lady. 

‘* Ah well, the lady who has the manage- 
ment of the farm. I have been referred to 
her; I believe she has a Aorse fo sell.” 

* * * * * a 


Mrs. Huntington’s parlor has never been 
opened since. Dr. Pettengill purchased the 
horse, and the first time he appeared with it, 
was ina pheton, with his wife, whom he 
had brought from some distant town. 

Melissa Ann Huntington has come into pos- 
session of the red house, and the eighty acres 
of land, all of which, with herself, she will 
resign to any young bachelor, who prefers 
taking a fortune ready made, with Melissa 
Ann as an encumbrance, to risking his life 
for one in California. INA. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Twilight Thoughts. 
I love to walk at dewy eve 
»Mid gentle Nature’s lovely scenes, 
And that sweet, balmy influence breathe, 
Which paints my soul with tranquil dreams. 


There is a peace at twilight heur, 
That often twines around my heart; 
There is a silent, hallowed pow’r, 
That steels the mind with earth to part. 
I love the soft, the murm’ring breeze, 
That bears rich music to my eur— 
The spirit’s whisp’ring ’mid the trees, 
A)l sing the chorus, ‘‘ God is near.”’ 


On Fancy’s pinions oft I soar 
The starry courts of night above, 
And tread fair Canaan’s jeweled shore, 
To breathe an atmosphere of love. 


RosILuLa FLORIANA. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
An Invitation. 

Sisters, come, let us go into the garden and 
field ; brush away the leaves and withered 
grass, under which pinks and peonies and all 
our cherished roots have snuggled this cold 
winter. We will go, and with spade and rake 
see what wecando. If we but try, we can 
make our homes radiant with beauty! Though 
they be ever so humble, we may adorn them 
with ornaments, modeled by the finger that 
swung our ‘ball’ into space! aye, by the skil- 
ful hand that made it beautiful from surface 
to centre ; made it teem with elements which 
may draw from us endless, admiring wonder! 
And as we labor, we will love and cherish 
each tiny bud, till it unfolds in all its won- 
drous richness and beauty. Yes, love flowers 
—love this beautiful world—love it, because 
it is full of harmony and truth ; because, with 
a ‘* thousand voices,” it speaks to us of good- 
ness, purity and Gop, the great source of all 
that is holy and beautiful. 

Come all, gay, sad, and sick ones! come, 
and ye may all be happy. And ye, who have 
sought in the round of fashionable pleasure, 
happiness—that much coveted boon—come, 
for itis hidden beneath a certain turf in the 
garden, and there, with spade as tiny as you 
please, and hands so closely gloved, that you 
shall not soil a finger, you will find it. There, 
health and cheerfulness are waiting to jump 
into that tired heart of yours, and fill it so full 
thatit will come bubbling up with sucha laugh 
as will make you shout for very wonder thet 
you should laugh so loud ! ‘* Puira.” 

Windham, N. H., April 13th, 1849. 

DIN 
For the Boston Cultivator. 
On the Deathwf Charles Allen Carr, 

Sweet flower of love! God rest thy gentle form, 

And soothe the hearts that o’er thy pillow weep; 
Oh! what is life but one tumultuous storm, 

And what is death but wearied nature’s sleep ! 
Above thee now shall guardian angels keep 

Their ever wakeful watch, til] thou shalt rise 


From that long night, that slumber dark and deep, 


When glorious morning breaks along the skies ! 
Warren, April 6, 1849. 


. H.C. 














For the Boston Cultivator: 
On Friendship. 
What is friendship ? who can tell! 
Those who can, should prize it well. 
Beware—trost not too mary hearts, 
With that which joy or pain imparts; 
For oft that joy will turn to pain, | 
And confidence be sought in vain, 


Doth grief distress thy care-worn mind ? 

Believe me, thou wilt never find 

Thut more than one that grief will share— 

Make ong thy friend; of more beware. 

We seldom find in this world ONE, 

Whose friendship we may count upon. 
CaLvin D. Roprnson. 


_e 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
Hope: 
** Which is like an anchor to the soul, both 
sure and steadfast; the morning star, 
shining bright, to illumine our pathway to 
scenes of future usefulness, It beckons us 
on to fair fields of fame and renown; shedding 
its rays upon mankind, to cheer them through 
the transitory scenes of life, and its impend- 
ing cares.. While our pilgrim fathers were 
moved, with religious freedom and Christian 
sympathy to cast their little bark upon the 
broad waters of the Atlantic, assured that 
their hopes would be realized, in securing a 
religious asylum from oppression, where they 
might worship God according to the dictates 
of conscience, this brilliant meteor shone 
bright un their temporal and religious hori- 
zon, to cheer them through the many adversi- 
ties that human nature is heir to. At length 
they arrived at their premeditated home,— 
Wild New England presented new features 
to their vision; nething, save the vast wilder- 
ness, appeared in view; in their rear, the sil- 
very sheet that they had left behind looked 
dismal, as the waves lashed against the shore. 
The savage yell of the red man might be 
heard, echoing from valley to hili-side the 
harsh notes of Lis native tongue, yet, their 
hopes were bright with the glorious anticipa- 
tion, of establishing a permanent home for 
themselves and their posterity. The star of 
freedom shone bright ia their horizon, and 
they were determined that nothing, save the 
rude hand of death, should stay their progress. 
They were aware that they must endure hard- 
ship, and pass through trials and tribulations; 
but the Hope, that had been exercised in 
days that were past, pointed thenceforward to 
better times in their history, and the history 
of their posterity. They knew that there 
was a brighter day to dawn upon the Western 
Continent, and that the star that shone at 
Bethlehem would illumine the Western Hem- 
isphere; that one day, not far distant, cities 
would rise to cheer the dreary desert, and 
Christianity would glow with vivid ardor,and 
spread its genial influences from city to city. 
Their hopes have been realized; and you, who 
inherit New England and cultivate its soil, 
may you never forget your pilgrim fathers, 
while your lofty spires point towards the 
Christian’s home, and the green mounds that 
tell where their remains are deposited, are 
present to you insight. They have gone to 
reap the reward of their Hope, which was 
kept in exercise on earth. Beyond the sun 


that now shines with such magnificent splen- ¢ 


dor, is their home. Ww. 
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The Family Circle. 

No other earthly circle can be compared 
with that of the family. It comprises all the 
human heart most values and delights in, It 
is the centre where all human affections meet 
and entwine, the vessels into which they all 
pour themselves with such joyous freedom. 
There is no one word which contains in it so 
many endearing associations and precious re- 
membrances, hid in the heart like gold. It 
appeals at once to the very centre of man’s be- 
ing,—his “heart of hearts.” All that is 
sweet, soothing, tender, and true, is wrapt up 
in that one name. It speaks not of one circle 
or one bond; but of many circles and many 
bonds,—all of them near the heart. The fa- 
mily home, the family hearth, the family 
table, family habits, family voices, family 
tokens, family salutations, family melodies, 
family joys and sorrows ; what a mine of re- 
collections lies under that one word! Take 
these away, and earth becomes a mere church- 
yard of crumbling bones; and man as so many 
grains of loosened sand, or at best, but as the 
fragments of a torn flower, which the winds 
are scattering abroad, 

All that is beautiful in human relationship, 
or tender in human affection, or gentle in hu- 
man intercourse ;—all that is loveable and 
precious in the movements of a human heart 
from its lowest depth to its upermost surface, 
all these are wrapt up in the one name of fa- 
mily. For close-knit bonds, for stedfast 
faithfulness in love, for depth of sympathy, 
for endurance in trial and danger—where shall 
we find anything that can be compared to the 
story of earth’s family circle? Conjugal 
love, parental love, brotherly love, sisterly 
love,—all are here. The many streams of hu- 
man affection empty themselves into it, or 
flow out of it for the fertility and gladness of 
the earth. [Night of Weeping. 





Family Treasures.—The most worthless of 
all family treasures are indolent females. If 


a wife knows nothing of domestic duties be- 


yond the parlor or the boudoir, she is not a 
help mate for man, but an incumbrance upon 
his exertions. : 











The | greatest pleasure of life is love; the 
greatest treasure, contentment; the greatest 


possession, health; the greatest ease is sleep, 


and the greatest medicine, a true friend, 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
“ Labor—Ipse Volaptas”’ 
Labor is itself a pleasure, 
Which no mortal man can know, 
Till he earns his food and clothing 
By the sweating of his brow. 


Labor from the early morning, 
*Till the dewy shades of eve; 

*Till the healthful glow of vigor 
On thy brow we may perceive. 


To the poor. how sweet a morse] ' 
They will toil for one small mite, 

And return, with happy features, 
To their humble cots at night. 


Labor is itself a pleasure, 
Seldom tasted by a King; 

There, ’tis thrown aside and valued 
As a mean and worthless thing. 


By the poor ’tis deemed a blessing, 
By the rich a heavy curse; 

But the poor industrious laborer 
Is for toiling, none the worse, 


What tho’ men of princely fortunes, 
In their golden chariots ride! 

What tho’ Kings in luxury revel, 
Just to gratify their pride ! 


Must the overburdened laborer 
Ever, ever thus toil on, 

For those pampered sons of fortune, 
’Till their very life is gone ? 


Must the starvmg sons of Erin 
Toil for England’s royal dome ? 
No! a voice from Heaven crieth, 


** Better days will surely come.” CLARA. 








Hydrophobia. 

We give, with much pleasure, the following 
very interesting facts and observations on the 
all important subject of Hydrophobia. Com- 
ing from such a source, the information they 
convey must be peculiarly valuable, embrac- 
ing much information, novel to the generality 
of our readers.—Eb. 

For the Boston Cultivator. 

Mr. Editor:—The following communica- 
tion was forwarded by Henry Middleton, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United 
States to Russia, in November, 1821, to Dr. 
Samuei L. Mitchell, President of the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York, &c. 
Perhaps you may object to its length, yet I 
trust an earnest desire to benefit your fellow- 
men, will induce you to give it a place in the 
Cultivator. JOHN WARNER. 

Roxbury, Ct., April 13th, 1849. 

Observations on Hydrophkobia: containing 
certain indications for ascertaining the exist- 
ence of the hydrophobic poison in an individ- 
ual, and the means of preventing its develop- 
ment by destroying its germ, in a memoria! 
read before the Medico Physical Society of 
Moscow on the 4th October, 1821, by Michel 
Marochetti, attending Physician at the Gal- 
litzin Hospital, and member of the said So- 
ciety.—Among the fatal accidents to which 
man is exposed, the hydrophbobia, a terrible 
consequence of the bite of rabid animals, is 
a disease whose cruelty is aggravated by the 
insufficiency of the means hitherto employed 
to save its victims, and by the acknowledg- 
ment of all practical men, that there is no 
specific against the hydrophobic virus, after 
absorption has taken place, and the symptoms 
have appeared. I shall not undertake a re- 
futation of this truth. I shall only say, that 
with a knowledge of the cause, it is possible 
by means of help, duly afforded, to prevent the 
mischief, and consequently to save from cer- 
tain death, those persons, who, before the dis- 
covery which I have the honor to announce, 
had no chance of safety. Hitherto the pro- 
fessors ot the healing art, have been ignorant 
of the true seat of the disease. A crowd of 
remedies have been administered ; some, be- 
cause they had doubtlessly been employed 
with success in cases where there was no hy- 





drophobia, and others, forthe purpose of ben- 
evolence and prevention. Buta very import- 
ant point in medicine, and one that has been 
sought in vain, is the cause of this malady. 
[ts effects, are unfortunately, but too well 
known. I shall therefore, on this occasion, 
endeavor to state; Ist the knowledge I have 
derived from observation ; 2d, the origin of 
the discovery ; and 31, the different pathologi- 
cal occurrences [ have been able to collect, 
with my own remarks upon them. Having 
spent almost eight years: of my life in the 
southern governments of Russia, where there 
is a great number of dogs, some of them often 
run mad, and produce frequent accidents, 
repeatedly [ have endured the distress of be- 
holding the deaths of those victims. I neces- 
sarily made enquiries concerning hydropho- 
bia, and tried all the known methods of treat- 
ing it. Confined to a village in the midst of 
the wretched creatures, some of whom had 
been bitten by mad dogs, and others by mad 
wolves, nobody possessed better opportunities 
than myself, to follow, and to watch the course 
and progress of this horrible disorder. I now 
state the conclusions [ have drawn from the 
most scrupulous attention to hydrophobia. In 
the first place, | am convinced by experience, 
that if several persons are bitten in succes. 
sion by a rabid animal, the first bitten exhib- 
its in the development of the disease, more 
serious and violent symptoms than the second, 
this, more than the third, and so on ; the poi- 
son acting always in an inverse ratio to the 
numbers, in such a manner that the eighteenth 
or twentieth person may be considered out of 
danger. Such a case sometimes happens. 
Secondly, the hydrophobic virus does not con- 
stantly reside in the mouth of the mad animal. 
It gathers there only at the end of a certain 
time. The bite, in this interval, is not to be 
considered as venomous. Here is another 








case in which the rabies is not communicated. 
Thirdly, the hydrophobic virus does not Jose 
like the pestilential miasma, any of its in- 
tensity in being communicated from one body 
to another—but it acts with more or less vio- 
lence in proportion to its quantity. 
Unfortunately, the effect is not the least fa- 
tal, by reason of its quicker or slower opera- 
tion, Fourthly, it is evident that this virus 
does not continue in the wounds, but is con- 
veyed in its full force to a part of the body 
presently to be described. In this part it in- 
stantly acts as a most powerful! astringent, 
and, by accumulation, inflames and shuts the 
passages, by which nature endeavors to expel 
it from the animal economy. Fifthly, there 
is one, and only one way, to prevent the de- 
velopment of hydrophobia in a person who 
is threatened with it. I declare boldly, and 
experience will bear me out in the assertion, 
that this is to evacuate the hydrophobic virus 
when it appears. Where does this reside? 
and how can it be evacuated? Sixthly, the 
sub-lingual glands, are two in number, one on 
each side, under the tongue, between the gen- 
io-glossi muscles, the lower jaw, and the in- 
ner membrane of the mouth, which immedi- 
ately covers them. From these glands pro- 
ceed two or three secretory ducts, which open 
into the ducts of the sub-maxillary glands, 
and these latter open one on the one side, and 


the other on the other side of the fronum of 


the tongue—it is precisely to the extremities 
of these ducts, that the hydrophobic virus is 
conveyed after a bite inflicted by a rabid ani- 
mal, and there it is temporarily detained, 
forming atthe two spots just described, one or 
two small tumors of unequal size. By touch- 
ing, which may be done with a probe, it is 
found that there is contained a fluctuating hu- 
mor, which is, as absorption proves, the hy- 
drophobic poison iiself. It is there that na- 
ture delivers tous her enemy. It is from this 
hold that the surgeon ought to expel him. 
Seventhly, the time cannot be exactly defined 
at which these small tumors will show them- 
selves. If the virus is not evacuated in 
24 hours it disappears by re-absorption. 
Then no trace is left of its pre-existence. 
There takes place a double metastasis toward 
the brain. The most frightful symptoms of 
hydrophobia commence, and the patient sinks 
under one of its paroxysms. 

On opening the body, nothing remarkable is 
observed ; pathological anatomy, after all its 
explorations, has not discovered any indica- 
tion capable of fixing the attention of physici- 
ans, and of rendering an explanation of the 
causes, because they ‘did not understand the 
re-absorption of this virus. Eighthly, the first 
thing tobe observed when a person believes 
he has been bitten by a mad animal, is the 
lower side of the tongue, which ought to be 
examined for six weeks, once, éreven twice 
a day, for more perfect precaution. If at the 
end of this term, there is no appearance of the 
small swellings already described, we may 
rest assured that the individual is not to be 
infected with hydrophobic virus. During 
these examinations, if the tumors appear 
they must be instantly cauterized, or, what 
is better, opened with a small sharp lancet. 
This operation is performed by raising the 
tongue with one hand, covered with a suitable 
cloth, towards the palate, and somewhat side- 
ways, to the end that the small buttons or tu- 
mors may be easily touched. For greater con- 
venience, the tongue ought to be supported by 
an assistant, so that there may be made as 
many longitudinal incisions as there are lumps. 
From these latter there will proceed some 
drops of a sanious lymph, somewhat green- 
ish, which, the patient operated upon will 
spitout. As soon as the operation is over, 
thé patient must wash his mouth with a 
strong decoction of tops and flowers of 
Genista latestinctoria (Dyer’s Broom.) It is 
almost superfluous to observe, that this decoc- 
tion must be prepared in advance, for it must 
be regularly taken during the six weeks that 
the patient is under examinatior,1s a common 
drink. The dose is a pound and a half per 
day in decoction; or four drams a day in pow- 
der,in doses of one dram each. The prescrib- 
er, however, will take into consideration the 
age and constitution of the patient. Ninthly, 
I observe that the operation, which consists in 
opening the small tumors, has the great ad- 
vantage of being so simple and so easy to ex- 
ecute, that not only professional men, but 
every individual who has seen it performed 
two or three times, can perform it himself. 
This is very important for the small towns 
and villages, where, as yet, there are no set- 
tled and established surgeons. I offer myself, 
on the occurrence of the first accident of this 
kind, to perform the operation in the presence 
of any person whom the government may be 
pleased to appoint. I inhabited the Ukraine, 
during 1812, in the capacity of physician, to 
his excellency the Count Morzezensky. In 
one of his villages, called Kijawka, during an 
evening of the autumn, at the hour when the 
peasants return home from their labor, a huge 
hydrophobic dog of a neighboring village, bit 
fifteen persons of different ages and sexes. As 
Llived at the distance of five versts, I received 
no intelligence until the next morning, Pro- 
ceeding then with all possible speed to the 
place, I procured for these unfortunate persons 
a house, spacious enough to contain them all, 
and I placed near them attendants to nurse 
and attend them. While these arrangements 
were making, a deputation of old men waited 
upon me, praying that the bitten persons 
might be treated by a peasant of the neigh- 





























borhood, who had for #number of years,made 
a business of attending such cases, and with 
constant success. They all assured me they 
would bear witness in favor of this man, who, 
according to their declaration, had already 
saved several hundred persons in that govern- 
ment; I had previously heard of this man. I 
was desirous of satisfying myself, as to the 
efficacy of a means so very important to hu- 
manity, and of which I had wished to have 
an opportunity to become an eye witness. 
Leave was obtained from the master of the 
village; and my permission was additionally 
granted that the peasant should take charge 
of the patients. { however, imposed two con- 
ditions; the first of which was, that I should 
he present at every thing he did; and the sec- 
ond, that to be sure that the dog that had bit- 
ten them was really mad, and hydrophobic, i 


should practice upon one of the patients in ) 


my own way. I selected from among them a 
girl, six years old, whom I subjected to medi- 
cal treatment. The others began to take the 
decoction of the genista luteo tinctoria, which 
the peasant prepared in my presence, As I 
passed the greater part of my time near these 
unfortunate persons, 1 administered my own 
remedies, for the gir) I had taken for my own 
patient, I had engaged the sargeon, .with or- 
ders not to let the peasant do any thing in my 
absence. This plain man began by examin- 
ing the tongue of each individual, one after 
the other, on its lower part, or under side, 
every morning and evening, As the tumors 
appeared, he showed them to me, and he 
opened them and cauterized them with a sort 
of large needle, heated red hot in the candle. 
After the operation, he caused them to rinse 
their mouths with the same decoction, which 
has heen mentioned for internal use. The 
girl six years old, whose treatment had been 
continued with the greatest care, and con- 
formably to the rules of established practice, 
became the victim of the experiment; for, on 
the morning of the seventh day after the bite, 
she was suddenly seized with symptoms of 
hydrophobia, and at the end of eight hours 
expired in my presence, during a paroxysm of 
the most frightful symptoms. 

Of the fourteen remaining persons, twelve 
underwent the operation of opening their ta- 
mors and were saved. The two others who 
had been bitten last, had no tumors. These 
fourteen persons, after having for six weeks 
made use of the decoction of genista, were 
discharged cured. Having remained there 
more than three years after this occurrence, I 
sawa number of times, all the individuals, 
and can attest that their recovery was com- 
plete. I state more facts. Being in Padolia 
during 1818, I resided in a small town called 
Meskowka, within the district of Olgapal..— 
In the month of February, twenty six persons, 
partly Christians and partly Jews, of differ- 
ent ages and sexes, were bitten by a hydropho- 
bic dog. This dog made incursions into the 
town, and having bitten all the persons he 
met, had disappeared. The inhabitants, 
hewever, rallied—and in their search for him 
in the place of his useal retreat, found him 
dead, near a heap of wheat. Though I took 
great pains to ascertain the successive order 
of the bites, I was unable to determine the ex- 
act series in these twenty six individuals.— 
So considerable a number of the bitten and 
calamitous beings could not be accommodated 
in any house that could be procured, I was 
therefore, obliged to separate them into three 
divisions, and send each division to a distant 
house. “I attached to the first division, nine 
men—to the second, eleven women—and_ to 
the third, six children. In each of the hous- 
es I stationed a Hebrew surgeon to prepare 
the decoction of the Genista lateo tinctoria, 
to administer it to them regularly, and to re- 
port to me every thing that happened. The 
result was, that ih the first division, five per- 
sons had swellings under the tongue—in the 
second, all had them—and in the third, only 
three of the children. Among these individ- 
uals, they who had the deepest and most nu- 
merous wounds, experienced the tumors on 
the third day. The rest on the fifth, seventh 
and ninth days. In one woman these sub- 
lingual swellings did not manifest themselves 
until the twenty-first day after the bite. This 
woman had received a slight bite in the right 
leg. The seven persons who had no tumors 
nevertheless drank the decoction for six weeks 
and were then set at liberty with the rest, ex- 
cepting those whose wounds were not healed. 
They remained in charge until their entire res- 
toration to health. I have employed as an 
excellent detergent the residue of the decoc- 
tion of the herb Genista as an application to 
the wounds, in the form of a poultice. I[t is 
not unfrequently necessary to give a gentle 
purgative, once a week, or at least a simple 
clyster prepared from a decoction of the marsh 
mallows of the shops, in which a small quan- 
tity of Astracan-salt is dissolved. By either 
of these means, costiveness is prevented.— 
There is a matter which merits the greatest 
attention. This is the succession of fore-run- 
ning symptoms, observable during the forma- 
cion of the small pustules, whose discovery is 
the offspring of a most lucky observation.— 
Towards that stage, the pupilof the eye is 
dilated and fixed; the look is sad; uneasiness 
is complained of ; and there isa slight pain 
in the head. Theseare the only symptoms | 
have been able to detect. The simple and 
easy method of treating persons threatened 
with hydrophobia, is that which has been 
practised upon about forty individuals, with 
complete success, The little girl who fell a 





evidence, quite as strong. Henceforward, a 
regimen can be adopted, of which I will war- 
rant the salutary result, 

By way of conclusion, I remark, that at dif- 
ferent times and places, I have treated six per- 
sons in the same manner; among others, a 
peasant who had been bitten by a mad wolf, 
as he was going from one village to another. 
His cries brought other men, who assisted in 
killing the ferocious beast, who had been al- 
ready marked as hydrophobic. The only dif. 
ference between this and the radical cure was, 
that this man, among other wounds, had been 
bitten on the fore part of the ancle, and that 
the tendons and ligaments were so lacerated, 
that all the surgical means which were appli- 
ed, could not prevent a great deformity of the 
foot. 
months. 

After the disclosures I have made concern- 
ing the hydrophobic virus, I consider the dis- 


prevent the consequences, by a seasonable re- 
moval of the morbific matter, for after the re- 
absorption has been made, there are no means 
of arresting its terrific effects. I think itmay 
be thence concluded, that the known symp- 


the breast, violent pain in the head, dilation 
of the pupil, occasional palsy of the tongue, 
convulsions, dread of liquids, all nervous 
symptoms are produced by the re-absorption 
of the hydrophobic poison. The nerves from 
the fifth pair, those which go to the tongue, 
the intercastal or corvical nerves, furnish di- 
rect evidences of the manner in which the 
virus exerts its deleterious action through the 
medium of the nerves leading from the sub- 
lingual and sub-maxillary glands, without 
taking into consideration the complicated dis- 
tribution of these nerves, their connection and 
sympathies, I entertain the hope that physiol- 
ogy will one day, give us more satisfactory 
details on this subject. It only remains for 
me, gentlemen, to state my sole and particu- 
lar desire forthe publication of a memoir, 
useful to humanity, and the chief object of 
my researches and of my exertions. Accept, 
respectable president and members, who have 
had the goodness to receive me as a colleague 
and a fellow laborer, the observations which 
I offer you, in the most philanthropic spirit; 
add thereto your own intelligence, and aid me 
with your practical experience. I shall be 
overjoyed if 1 should be happy enough to lim- 
it the disasters caused by hydrophobia. 
MAROCHETTI. 
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Somuambulism, 

The East Bennington (Vt.) Banner, gives 
the following account of the melancholy death 
of Miss Newton, recorded in our last. 
This is the most singular and mysterious 
affair that has ever come under our notice— 
transpiring in the stillness of the night, un- 
perceived by any person save the unconscious 
sufferer—there is a dark mystery hanging 
over the transaction, which adds terror to the 
frightful reality, and which cannot be removed 
by time itself. The young lady took nothing 
from her room when leaving; her stockings, 
even, were where she had left them upon re- 
tiring. Unaccustomed to wearing night 
clothes, she was almost entirely: nude, her 
person exposed to thecold, chilling atmos- 
phere of a midnight April—this alone it would 
seem should awaken her, but unfortunately it 
did not. On Monday evening she visited her 
home, about half a mile from her place of liv- 
ing, and remarked—‘‘ to-morrow is my birth 
day, and [ am going to celebrate!” From 
this circumstance it is inferred, that in the 
course of the night she began to dream upon 
the pleasure she had promised herself on the 
coming day, and being somewhat subject to 
somnambulism, arose, came down stairs, un- 
locked the door, and passed through a shed 
into the yard. From hence she probably took 
her usual path for home, To do this required 
the climbing of several fences, walking a 
street for several rods, and the crossing of a 
river either by a bridge or a foot board—from 
one of the latter she must have fallen. It 
seems indeed miraculous that she did not 
awake during the journey to the stream, but 
she was, undoubtedly under a strong mental 
excitement, occasioned by the fond anticipa- 
tion of soon engaging in the happy hilarity 
consequent upon the occurrence of a birth day 
festival! And hastily skipping homeward, 
joyful and careless, she stepped upon that fa- 
tal bridge before she awoke. 
Perhaps the roaring of the river restored 
her consciousness, when bewildered at her 
frightful situation she missed her footing,and 
plunged into the current, became overpowered 
and was carried to the bottom; or perchance, 
did not awake even upon reaching the bridge, 
still imagining herself in pursuit of pleasure, 
she awoke only when the dashing waters start- 
led her with the fearful realization that her 
twentieth birth day was the last that her im- 
agination should dwell upon this side of eter- 
nity. But idle speculation is useless, the ca- 
tastrophe is deplorable in the extreme—an 
amiable, interesting young lady falling to 
sleep surrounded by every prospect of pleasur- 
able enjoyment,and awakening upon the brink, 
or perhaps in the vortex, of eternity, in so 
darkly mysterious a manner, is an affair that 
has justly excited the astonishment and sym- 
pathy of our community. 

heen ee eee ee 
God gave man pure water for his drink; 
and he will enjoy better health, and live lon- 
ger, to use that as a beverage, than he will in 





sacrifice to my experiment, affords a piece of 


the use of any other liquid. 


He was confined to his bed for two 


ease as a local evil, of which it is possible to 


toms of hydrophobia, such as constriction of 


The importance of fresh air is not appreci- 
ated by one person.in a hundred. Dr. Frank- 
lin used to say, that there are more persons 
who die of Hrophobia than of any other dis- 
ease. Dr. Griseom lectured on this subject 
before the New York Academy of Education, 
on Saturday last, as we learn from the Ex- 
press, and stated some facts that should be 
kept in view by all persons who have oc- 
casion to @ring many people together into 
small spaces, Airis as important to life as 
food, and its vitality, oxygen, is consumed 
when it is breathed, and carbonic acid gas, a 
medium in which animal life cannot exist, 
emitted in its stead. The lungs can contain 
about 13 pints of air, though 9 1-4 pints is as 
much as is inhaled at a single respiration. In 
ordinary and placid breathing, we inhale 
about | pint at an inspriration; public sing- 
ers, when they “take breath,” as it is called, 
inhale from 6 107 pints. Eighteen respira- 
tions take place ina minute; it takes, there- 
fore, 18 pints of air every minute, and 57 
hogsheads every 24 hours, to supply the lungs. 
Seventy-two pulsations occur in 1 minute,and 
103,630 in 24 hours. The dark, venous blood, 
passed and repassed from the veins through 
the heart, to be purified into vermillion color- 
ed arterial blood by contact with fresh air in 
the lungs, is 24 hogsheads in 54 hours. It is 
sent through the arteries to nourish the whole 
system, distributing its vitality, to be recov- 
ered again from fresh air inthelungs. With- 
out this pure, arterial blood, we die, 
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The greater the difficulty, the more glory is 
there in surmounting it. Skilful pilots gain 
their reputation from storms and tempests. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 








A CuILD’s ANSWER.—A father once said playfully 
to his little daughter, a child five years old, ** Mary, 
you are not good for any thing.” 

‘* Yes I am, dear father,” replied she, looking 
thonghtfully and tenderly into his face. 

** Why, what are you good for, pray tell me, my 
dear ?”? 

** I am goad to love you, father,” replied she, at the 
same time throwing her tiny arms around his neck, 
aud giving him a kiss of unutterable affection. 

Blessed child! may your life be an expression of 
that eurly-felt instinct of love. The highest good you 
or any other mortal can confer, is, to live in the full 
exercise of your affection. [Boston Rambler. 


PPP RAP ALDALSAAZ DA LARA VARMA AALANS 


On Thanksgiving-day, an Irish woman called at an 
apothecary’s and asked what was good for a man? 
*“Why, what’s the matter with your man? ”— 
* Please, Sir, is it castor ile or salts that’s good for 
him?” “How can I tell unless you let me know 
what is the matter with him?” ‘Is it “ matter 
with him?” Bless God, there’s nothing the matter 
with him; but he had a leisure day and thought he 
would take something!” Was this Irishman any 
wiser than hundreds of others, who should know 
better, who do not hesitate to deluge their internals 
with medicine, when if they hadn’t too much “ leis- 
ure,” nothing would be “ the matter” with them ? 
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Ruymine.—George I. offered a reward of fifty guin- 
eas to the person who could make rime to porringer. 
The following was handed in by one cf the poets of 
that age :— 

The Duke of York a daughter had; 
He gave the Prince of Orange her; 
And now, my lord, I claim the prize, 
For making rhyme with “ porringer.” 








CHARADES, PUZZLES, &c. 








For the Boston Cultivator. 
Acrostical Enigma. 
lam composed of 19 letters. 
My 1 14 9is a bright metal, 
My 2 14 [2 12 may be high or low. 
My 3 16 7 is what we all do. 
My 4 15 16 13 is a small vessel. 
My 5 16 19 is often wet. 
My 6811 12 never dies. 
My 711 9 is a measure. 
My 8 13 73 19 is a small animal. 
My 9 It 17 is often broken. 
My 10 5 16 12 is a black substance. 
My 11 6 is a pronoun. 
My 12 14 3 is often told. 
My 13 3 19 16 9is a town in Texas. 
My 14 103 iscold. 
My 15 14 93 bears fruit, 
My 16 73 is what Eve did. 
My 17 14 12 12 is a receptacle. 
My 18 16 1 is a kind of grain. 
My 19 11 123 is used in schools. 
My whole is a source of information. A. 8S. G. 
Rebus. 
For my first an industrious insect you take; my sec- 
ond is something you love; my third is brought to 
your door every week; and my whole is a very pret- 
ty name. Pp. P. W. 


Conundrum. 
Why is an ice-house such a rarity ? 


Geometrical Question, 
What are the solid contents of'a grind-stone which 
is six feet in diameter, witha six-inch circular hele 
in the centre; the inner edge of the stone being two 
inches in thickness and the outer edge six inches ? 

A. B. F. 
acy As the above may be somewhat difficult in its 
solution, we shoul! like to receive a demonstration 
to it, from those interested in this department. 





ent 


Answers to our last. 
Enigma—California Gold Fever. 
Acrostic— Cultivator. 
Conundrum —Because every body should have one 
of his own, and not borrow his neighbor’s. 
Arithmetical Question—6. 





Our friend G. W. Dorr is quite correct in his con- 
clusions, and would he not favor us with an occa- 
sional article for this department ? 








partment would make them quite perfect before 
sending them. 

We depend on those who take an interest in our 
paper, for the articles for this depafiment, and 
having but little time to devoge to it ourselves; 
makes it the more necessary that they should be 


quite perfest. yY 
No question will be inserted withoutthe answer ¢_” 


accompanies it. 
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Col. Fremont and his Party. 








We find in the National Intelligencer, a de- | 


tailed account of the disastrous expedition of 
Col. Fremont, as given in his letters to his 
wife, and father-in-law Col. Benton. These 
letters commence under date of Taos, New 
Mexico, Jan. 27th, and end under that of San- 
ta Fe, Feb. 17th. 

Col. Fremont writes that he left the Upper 
Pueblo, near the head of the Arkansas, Nov. 
25th, 1848, with an old trapper, well-known 
as ‘' Bill William,” as guide. The error of 
the expedition was committed in engagiag 
this man, He proved never to have known 
or entirely to have forgotten the ccuntry, 
through which they had to pass. The lithof 
December, the party found themselves at the 
mouth of the Rio del Norte canon, where that 
river issues from the Sierra San Juan—one of 
the highest, most rugged and impracticable of 
all the Rocky mountain ranges, inaccessible 
to trappers and hunters even in summer.— 
Across this point the guide undertook to con- 
duct them. 

The cold was extraordinary. Even along 
the river bottoms the snow was already breast 
high for the mules. At the warmest hours of 
the day the thermometer stood in the shade of 
a tree trunk at zero. Judge of the nights and 
the storms! They pressed up towards the 
summit, the snow deepening as they rose ; and 
in four or five days of this struggling and 
climbing, all on foot, reached the naked ridg- 
es which lie above the line of the timbered re- 
gion, and which form the dividing heights 
between the waters of the Atlanticand Pacitic 
oceans. Along these naked heights it storms 
all winter, and the raging winds sweep across 
them with remorseless fury. On their first 
attempt to cross they encountered a pouderie 
(whirl of fine snow) which drove them back 
with some ten of twelve men variously frozen 
—hands, face or feet. Ona second attempt 
they crossed the ridge, descended a little, and 
encamped immediately below on the edge of 
the timbered region, about 12,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Westward the country 
was buried in snow. The storm continued. 
All movement was paralyzed. To advance 
with the expedition was impossible; to get 
back, impossible. Their fate stood revealed. 
They were overtaken by sudden and inevita- 
ble ruin. 

In afew days the fine band of mules per- 
ished. Col. Fremont determined to recross 
the mountain back to the valley of the Rio del 
Norte, dragging the baggage by men. The 
day after Christmas he sent off a party of four 
volunteers, under the command of King, to 
seek for aid. Day after day,—sixteen days 
passed, andno news from them. The spirits 
of the camp began to break. Mr. Prone laid 
down inthe trail and frozeto death. Col. 
Fremont was fearful that the relief party had 
been cut off by the Indians. He now set off 
himself, with Godey, Preuss, and Sanders, a 
colored servant, leaving the camp under com- 
mand of Vicenthaler. 

On the fifth day after leaving camp, Col. 
Fremont encountered a friendly Indian, who 
undertook to act as guide to the little Rio Col- 
orado settlement. On the sixth day they en- 
countered three of the first relief party ina 
most miserable condition. King had starved 
to death. By aid of the Indian horses they 
carried the three survivors down to the valley, 
to the Pueblo on the Little Colorado, which 
they reached the fourth day afterwards, (the 
tenth after leaving the camp onthe moun- 
tains,) having travelled through snow. and on 
foot, 160 miles. 

The second morning after reaching the Lit- 
tle Colorado, Godey, with four Mexicans, 
horses and provisions, set out for the relief of 
Vicenthaler’s party, while Col. Fremont re- 
mained at Taos. But Vicenthaler’s party 
having waited seven days, and their scant 
provisions being almost exhausted, started for 
a settlement. Manuel, a Christian Indian, 
was the first to give out. He made his way 
back to the camp, intending to die there, 
which he doubtless did. Atten miles, Wise 
gave out, and died ; a day or two afterwards, 
Carter; on the fourth, Sorel; then Morin! 
The state of the party becoming’ desperate, 
they broke up and separated. The details 
now grow distressing in the extreme. A par- 
ty of five set off, making the mournful cove- 
nant, that should any one give out, he should 
be left todie. With two, they had to carry it 
into effect. Here we shall let Col. Fremont 
speak for himself: 

‘In the afternoon, the two Indian boys 
went ahead—blessed be these boys !—and be- 
fore nightfall met Godey with the relief. He 
had gone on with speed. The boys gave him 
the news. He fired signal guns to notify his 
approach. Haler heard the guns and knew 
the crack of our rifles, and felt that relief had 
come. This night was the first of hope and 
joy. Early in the morning, with the first gray 
light, Godey was in the trail, and soon met 
Haler and the wreck of his perty slowly ad- 
vancing. I hear that they all cried like 
children—those men of iron nerves and lion 
hearts when dangers were to be faced or hard- 
ships tobe conquered. They were all chil- 








dren in this moment of melted hearts. Suc- 
vor was soon dealt out to these few first met; 
and Godey with his relief, accompanied by 
Haler, who turned back, hurriedly followed 
the back trail in search of the living and the 
dead, scattered in the rear. They came to 
Scott first. He was yet alive and was saved ! 
They came to Hubbard next; he was dead, 
but still warm. These were the only ones of 
Haler’s party that had been left. 


‘* From Kerne’s party, next met, they learnt 
the deaths of Andrews and Rohrer; and, a 
little farther on, met Ferguson, who told them 
that Beadle had died the night before. All 
the living were found—and saved—Manuel 
among them—which looked like a resurrec- 
tion—and reduced the number to ten—one- 
third of the whole party which a few days be- 
fore were scaling the mountain with me, and 
battling with the elements twelve thousand 
feet in the air.” 


Of himself Col. Fremont says: ‘* You will 
wish to know what effect the scenes I have 
passed through have had upon me. In person, 
none. The destruction of my party and the 
loss of friends are causes of grief; but I have 
not been injured in body or mind. Both have 
been strained and severely taxed, but neither 
burt. I have seen one or the other, and some- 
times both, give way in strong frames, strong 
minds and stout hearts; but, as heretofore, I 
have come out unhurt.” Col. F. was to leave 
Santa Fe for California Feb. 17th, where he 
expected to be in March, taking the old Gila 
road, 
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Essex Mining and Trading Company. 

The following is an extract of a letter, pub- 
lished in the Salem Register, received from 
this company of Californians since their ar- 
rival at Corpus Christi on the 24th ult. The 
writer says: 

Corpus Christi is a very pleasant town, con- 
taining about five hundred inhabitants. Their 
settlements extend along the shore nearly a 
mile, and back fifty rods, where the ground 
rises to a beautiful elevation of about forty 
feet. Beyond this the luxuriant prairie ex- 
tends as far as the eye can reach. On the 
brow of this eminence, commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect of the town below and the 
bay beyond, are several elegant white cot- 
tages, which remind us of our own New Eng- 
land homes. The climate is mild and de- 
lightful, nearly exempt from frosts, and ren- 
dered cool and healthy by the S. E. trade 
winds blowing constantly inland. Epide- 
mics, fevers and ague are not known. The 
soil is of a secondary formation, being a dark, 
rich loam, intermingled with oyster and other 
sea shells. Abundance of clay, lime and salt 
is obtained from the immediate vicinity. I 
am informed, from the» most reliable sources, 
that all the tract of country between the Nue- 
ces and the Rio Grande, instead of being a 
barren and sandy desert, aS@has been repre- 
sented, is one of the richest portions of Tex- 
as. From what l have seen and learned of 
this country, its scenery, and superior advan- 
tages for agriculture, I donot think it ‘‘the 
most ‘God-abandoned’ place on the face of 
the earth.” 

This section of country was settled in 1839, 
by Col. H. L. Kinney. At that time it was 
overrun with hostile Mexicans and still more 
savage Camanches. Until the U.S. army, 
under Gen. Taylor, took up their quarters at 
this place, Col. K. was obliged to maintain a 
standing force of about forty soldiers to pro- 
tect his operations. In his skirmishes with 
these savage foes, he has seen 135 brave men 
shot down at his side, and has received many 
wounds on his own person. Since this place 
became a portion of the United States, the in- 
habitants have enjoyed perfect security. The 
Mexicans are on friendly terms with the Amer- 
icans, and the Camanches have retired far in- 


to the interior. Col. Kinney is proprietor of | 


about forty five square leagues of land, ex- 
tending thirty miles along the shore, and back 
into the interior, grazed by 20,000 of his cat- 
tle and horses. He has four ranchos near the 
city, one of which was visited by a portion 
of ourcompany. This was commenced about 
a year ago, and now may be seen 40 acres of 
beautiful waving corn, Near the brick cot- 
tage in the centre, an Artesian well is being 
dug to irrigate his grounds when necessary.— 
On another occasion we went in an opposite 
direction several miles to ‘‘the Oso,”! and had 
a fine opportunity of viewing the scenery 
from different points of observation. The 
surface of the prairie is gently undulating, re- 
lieved by numerous clusters or islands, of 
trees, and commanding a fine view of the bay 
above and below. A more lovely spot can 
hardly be imagined. Here Col. K. is now 
opening a direct route across the country to 
California, via El Paso del Norte, and down 
the river Gila to San Diego, and onward to 
San Francisco. In a short time this road will 
be completed, when he intends to pass over 
the road in a light wagon, accompanied by 
fifty men, to remove any obstacle that may be 
found. He has made a proposal to carry the 
U. S. mail over this read for $100,000 a year 
—one third the sum proposed by Howland 


and Aspinwall to carry it acrosqghe Isthmus 
of Panama. 


The labor on his ranchos is performed by 
Mexicans, and superintended by Mexican 
overseers. Slavery cannot exist here to any 
great extent, as Mexican labor is better and 
cheaper than that of whites or negroes. From 
conversation that I have heard, I find thereris 
quite a strong feeling to make this portion, 











between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, a 
free State. 

Our company are all in excellent health and 
spirits. Tomorrow we expect to take up our 
line of march. We take the more direct route 
through Mier, leaving Camargo some.distance 
to the left: Our road lies through a highly 
interesting country, and is smooth and good 
as our New England roads. Horses and mules 
may be obtained here without difficulty, but 
the emigration to California has greatly in- 
creased the price. Companies pursuing this 
route should take with them their saddles, as 
they are very scarce here. They should also 
take as little baggage as possible, asthe ex- 
pense of transportation will not admit of car- 
rying but a small quantity. 
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From California. 
The Transcript publishes a letter from Mr. 
William Hooper to his brother Henry N. 
Hooper of this city, dated at San Francisco, 


American Indians, | 

We notice in the Transcript, the following 
interesting summary of the exercises of a 
meeting, recently held atthe Tremont Tem- 
ple, under Rev. Mr. Copway’s direction, in 
hehalf of the remaining Indian Nations. Mr. 
Calhoun,the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
presided upon the occasion. Prayer was of. 
fered by Mr. Barnard. Rev. Mr. Bissell, of 
Ohio, gave a pertinent description of the de- 
sire manifested by the Indians in his neigh- 
borhood to acquire the learning, civilization, 
and christianity of our people. 

Mr. Copway, in the costume of an Ojibway 
Chief, then addressed the meeting at length, 
and with great earnestness, upon his plan, 
which is briefly this: to procure of the Gen- 
eral Government a limited district in the 
North-west Territories as the final home of 
the eighteen surviving nations of his country- 
men. Should this be secured, the Indians 
will he invited to settle upon it. A single 





Feb. 28, from which the following is an ex- 
tract : 

‘ Every day only adds to my astonishment. 
Yesterday { weighed 120 lbs. of gold. Real 
estate is going up rapidly. In this place good 
sites sell at $20 the square yard. There is a. 
reduction in the prices of most articles, owing 
to the expected arrivals from the United States. 
At present flour is $15 ; pilot bread $12 ; pork 
$30. Of all things lumber goes the highest. 
I paid to day $400 the thousand feet, The 
smallest room rents for $100 per month. Ad- 
vise your friends to send any quantity of lum- 
ber, and small houses ready to put up. They 
will bring 500 per cent. advance on the cost 
for the next two years. Cook’s wages are 
$100 a month ; eggs $3 per dozen; saheratus 
$8 per lb. ; butter $1 50 ; cheese 75 cts. ; heef 
12 1-2c; pork 25c; fowls $3 50 each; fire- 
wood $30 per cord; milk $1 per bottle ; board 
for mechanics $10 per week. Common la- 
borers earn $6 a day; carpenters $8. Our 
sales for the last four months amount to near- 
ly three-quarters of a million of dollars. It 
is not an uncommon thing to cart gold dust 
from one store to another. I paid my respects 
to Gen. Smith to-day, introduced by my old 
and warm friend, Commodore Jones. Gen. 
S. has the appearance of a firm man, and one 
well calculated for this country.” 


ee 


Americans at Panama.—A correspondent 
of the Bangor Courier writes under date of 
Panama March 15th: 

I wish that you were with me now, to look 
out upon the grand old Pacific, all smooth and 
quiet as an inland lake—with the soft warm 
breeze playing sweetly around us--beautiful, 
peaceful; like a dream of the future or past, 
all seems in silent repose; yet here the feet of 
our countrymen are already planted, and soon 
will the hum of its busy workers make un- 
heard echoes in its silent forests and»moun- 
tains and the stars and stripes of our national 
flag wave from the masts of the contitless 
ships, which shall bring hither the products 
of Asia and the newly developed wealth of 
the Pacific. ‘The whole coast, from Cape 
Horn to Oregon, will be a vast field to devel- 
op the strength of our giant republic—already 
do the people here consider the power of Eng- 
land as second to ours, and looks up to the 
Americans as friends and masters. 


California.— We learn from the New York 
Express that the California mail bags, per 
Falcon, weigh nearly two tons. Since the 
gold excitement commenced, up to the 17th 
inst., there have left the different ports in the 
United States for San Francisco, &c., three 
hundred and nine vessels—two hundred and 
twenty six of which intended proceeding 
around Cape Horn, and through the Straits of 
Magellan ; about fifty for Chagres, and the 
remainder to Vera Cruz, Brazos, &c. These 
vessels took out an aggregate of nearly twenty 
thousand passengers. 


Bold Robbery and attempt to Murder, 

“The Hartford Courant of the 19th says :— 
As Mr. Wm. E. Gates, butcher, was return- 
ing in the evening, about half past nine o’- 
clock, from Vernon, he was suddenly seized 
by the collar and dragged from the seat in his 
wagon to the ground. As he attempted to 
rise, and had partially done so, the person 
having hold of him struck a knife or dirk at 
him with the intention of stabbing him. The 
blade passed through his outside coat, his 
dress coat and his vest, till it fortunately 
struck against his watch and glanced off, 
slightly cutting his shirt. At this, another 
man stepped hastily up, and in gruff and feign- 
ed voice demanded his wallet if he did not 
want his brains blown out, atthe same time 
presenting a pistol to his head and cocking it. 
In the hands of two armed assassins, himself 
unarmed, and far from any hopes of assist- 
ance, Mr. Gates gave up his wallet, which 
they took and rummaged, while he ran on and 


_overtook his horse. He went on until he reach- 


ed help, after which he and others went back 
with the hopes of making some discovery by 
which the robbers could be identified. The 
sand was heavy on that spot and it. was impos- 
sible to detect any persons by their tracks. 
On looking about, the wallet was found in the 
edge of the bushes, lying open, but the money 
amounting to $330, was gone. The papers in 
the wallet were left undisturbed.” 








Suicide.—A few days since a woman nam- 
ed Ellis, who resided in Malden, put an end 
to her existence by hanging. She leaves a 
husband and three children. She is supposed 
to have been insane. 


military post and four Indian agents will be 
‘all that our Government need establish. A 
great saving would thus be effected on our 
part. Nomoney will be required for the re- 
moval of the Indians, The liberality and 
piety of the people of the United States may 
he appealed to for support of missions: 
churches, and schools. These agencies would 
all acquire new efficiency. A central educa- 
tional establishment would be of great utility, 
attracting the young Indians to itself, and 
bringing with them their parents and friends. 

The Indian language might be dropped, and 
English take its place. It is our tongue, learn- 
ing and literature, as well as our arts, scien- 
ces, and Religion that the red man needs. 
The tillage of the soil must be the first pursuit 
of the Indian. Hunting will soon be of no 
avail, from the extermination of the game, 
which is rapidly going on, and most waste- 
fully hastened by the present position of things. 
Ere long, if some substitute is not provided, 
the only prospect for the Indian is death and 
the struggle that precedes it. 

Mr. Burlingame supported Mr. Copway’s 
views, and instanced among other disastrous 
consequences of neglecting such considera- 
tions, the late entire destruction of the Man- 
dans, one of the most interesting and promis- 
ing tribes, whose name disappeared forever 
ina single short season, before the contami- 
nating contact of the outskirts of our civiliza- 
tion, that poisoned hem of the white man’s 
robe. 

The meeting appeared exceedingly inter- 
ested in Mr» Copway’s behalf. An admission 
fee had been paid, and it was not considered 
judicious to take upa contribution. Several 
ladies and gentlemen, however, would not 
leave without making a free-will offering. 

The meeting was closed by Mr. C.’s sing- 
ing the Missionary Hymn in Indian. 

Remedy in Cases of Poisoning.—A corres- 
pondent of the Loudon Literary Gazette, al- 
luding to the numerous cases of deaths from 
accidental poisoning, and particularly the mel- 
ancholy fate of the late Royal Academician, 
Mr. Owen, adds: ‘‘I venture to affim, there 
is scarce even a cottage in this country that 
does not contain an invaluable, certain, im- 
meciate remedy for such events; nothing more 
than a dessert spoonful of made mustard, 
mixed in a tumbler of warm water, and drank 
immediately. It acts as an instantaneous 
emetic, is always ready, and may be used 
with safety in any case where one is required, 
By making this ample antidote known, you 
may be the means of saving many a fellow 
creature from an untimely end. 





Hydrophobia.—The Newburyport Herald 
states that a calf belonging to Mr. Joseph Lit- 
tle, of Oldtown, was killed on the 13th, on ac- 
count of manifesting violent symptoms of hy- 
drophobia. He had been slightly bitten a 
fortnight previous, by a large white dog, which 
came tothe barn for a moment, but nothing 
was thought of the matter until the calf ex- 
hibited strongly the symptoms of the disease. 
The dog was seen on the turnpike afterwards, 
fighting with other dogs. 


A distressing case of hydrophobia occurred 
at York, Penn., on the 6th inst. In one of 
his paroxysms, the sufferer, Conrad Timmer- 
man, broke the cords with which his arms 
were bound, seized a razor, and put an end to 
his distress by cutting his throat, 
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Death by Suffocation. — The two bodies 
found on board the sail boat Gen. Taylor, off 
‘Nantasket Beach, last week, have been iden- 
tified as Joseph Butler and Patrick Durant. 
It is supposed that during the gale they went 
below, and closing the hatch tight, they were 
overcome by the gas from the furnace in which 
charcoal had been used. When discovered, 
one man was lying with the side of his head 
on the furnace, and the side of his face was 
much burned ; thé other was lying in a berth 
on his back. ‘ 


~~ 


Mr. Blanchard, the banker of New Orleans, 
who had his office robbed in mid day, of a 
box containing $6000 in money, and notes and 
other papers valued at $200,000, advertises 
that the robber can keep the money if he 
returns the notes and papers. ° 


The town of Danvers, at a recent meeting, 
voted ‘that each Mintster, each Lawyer, and 
each Doctor, be requested to deliver to the 
citizens of the town one lecture at least each, 


during the year, on the subjects of Tempe- 
rance and Gambling.” 











Massachusetts Legislature. 
Thursday, April 19. 

In the Senate, bills relative to Union Bridge, 
concerning the duties of Public Administra- 
tors; in relation to interest on judgments— 
were passed to be enacted. 

The orders of the day were taken up, on 
motion of Mr. Blake. ‘The bill to incorpo- 
rate the New York and Boston Telegraph 
Company was the subject of a long discussion 
between Messrs. Simmons, Nelson, Giles, 
Eaton and Devens in favor, and Wenthworth 
and Lord against its passage. After a slight 
amendment, the bill was ordered to an en- 
grossment—yeas 29, nays 4. 

In the House, a bill was reported to incor- 
porate the Association for the relief of Aged 
Indignant Females, and a Resolve in relation 
to the State Lunatic Hospital. : 

Passed to be enacted—Bills to establish a 
Police Court in Taunton; to incorporate the 
Blackstone Savings Bank. 

Resolves, for the pay of the Chaplains of 
the Legislature, for the pay of the Clerks of 
the Legislature; and for the contingent expene 
ses of the General Court; for the settlement 
of the accounts of the Commissioners on Idio- 
cy; onthe petitions of the city of Roxbury; 
the Selectmen of the towns of Blackstone, 
Sturbridge; of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association; concerning Barnard’s School 
Architecture. 

The orders of the day were taken up, and 
the debate on the New Haven and Northamp- 
ton Rail Road question was continued. On 
motion of Mr. Erving, the bill was amended 
so as to change the terminus from West 
Springfield to Westfield. As thus amended, 
it was substituted for the concluding par- 
agraph of the report. Read once and placed 
in the orders of the day. 

Friday, April 20. 

In the Senate, several reports were made 
from Committees, among which were resolves 
for the appointment of a Joint Committee of 
thirteen, to make suitable arrangements for 
the reception of the President of the United 
States, should he visit Massachusetts during 
the ensuing year. 

Passed to be enacted—-Bills to incorporate 
the Boston and New York Telegraph Compa- 
ny; to incorporate the Blackstone Savings 
Bank; Resolves, to pay the Council, Senate 
and House of Representatives; the Assistant 
Messenger of the Governor and Council; and 


the Doorkeepers, Messengers, and Pages of \ 


the Senate and House of Representatives; of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association; 
concerning Barnard’s School Architecture. 

In the House, Passed tobe enacted. Bills, 
to incorporate the Boston and New York Tel- 
egraph Company. 

The House insisted in passing the bill con- 
cerning the Inspector of Pickled Fish,without 
the amendments of the Senate. 

The orders of the day were taken up 
and several matters were debated and dispos- 
ed of. ; 

The Resolve for the erection of Fountains 
in front of the State House, and the Bill to 
authorize the city of Boston to establish a 
cemetery were passed toa third reading. 

Saturday, April 21. 

In the Senate, a long time was taken up in 
the concurrent disposition of papers from the 
House. 

The bill to incorporate the Worcester In- 
surance Company, and the resolves, concern- 
ing the employment of Adult Blind Poor, and 
on the petition of John H. Pearson, trustee— 
were passed to be enacted. 

A message concerning the Alien Passenger 
law was received from the Executive and re- 
ferred to a Joint Special Committee. 

The orders of the day were taken up and 
disposed of. 


In the House—Ordered, on motion of Mr. 
Kendall, of Boston, that the several Commit- 
tees be instructed to make their final reports 
by the 25th inst. 

On motion of Mr. Longley, of Belchertown, 
the House took up the orders of the day. 

The bills, to establish the salary of the 
Judge of Probate for Suffolk County; to in- 
corporate the Boston and Vermont Telegraph 
Company; the Association for the Relief of 
Aged and Indigent Females; and resolves re- 
lating to the State Lunatic Hospital, were 
severally ordered to their final readings. 

The bill to establish a Superior Court in 
Boston was taken up. Mr. Curtis, of Boston, 
proposed one or two amendments thereto, 
which were adopted. Mr. Corliss, of Low- 
ell, addressed the House against the passage 
of the bill, and was replied to by Mr. Allen, 
of Boston. Mr. Boutwell, of Groton, made 
a short speech and moved an amendment that 
the salary of the Chief Justice shall never ex- 
ceed $3000, nor that of the associate Justices 
$2500—which was adopted. Mr. Curtis ex- 
plained the necessity of such a Court in Bos- 
ton, and spoke at some length in favor of the 
bill. It was finally ordered to engrossment— 
71 to 20, 


PR a inl 

Army Appointments.—-Major Tompkins 
goes from New Orleans to Washington, and 
Col. Hunt to New Orleans. Col. Cross has 
resigned his commission. Major Belger goes 
to Oregon and California to act under Col, 
Losing, who has the regiment of Mounted 
Riflemen and a force of about 1500 men in all, 
This expedition will leave Fort Leavenworth | 
on the 15th of May. Gen. Worth, we under- 
stand, has permission to return home, owing 
to the breaking up of one of the Southern and 
South-western Divisions. 
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The Cultivator should reach ail subscri- 
bers in New England on Saturdays; and should 
it fail of coming to hand on those days, we 
wish to he immediately informed of it, by the 
Post Master, that we may remedy the evil, 
and ensure them their papers on those days: 


Cholera on the Rio Grande. 


A letter from Mr. Durivage to the editors 
of the New Orleans Picayune, dated Mier, 
March 24th, gives an appalling account of the 
ravages of the cholera in the towns along the 
Rio Grande. He says: 

‘‘ The cholera has made frighful ravages in 
this payt of the country upon the banks of the 
Rio Grande. Some small places have heen 
almost depopulated by the fell destroyer. The 
little town of Roma has suffered most severe- 
ly, the disorder raging there with the utmost 
virulence, carrying off all it attacked, with 
one or two exceptions. Out of a whole popu- 
lation, which cannot exceed forty souls, there 
have been about ten or twelve deaths ; and I 
learn this morning that several other persons 
were down with it. It is said that upward of 
two hundred and fifty have died with the dis- 
ease in Camargo. We have seen scarcely 
anything but suffering and death. Yesterday 
noon we arrived at this place, which has as 
yet not been visited by the cholera.” 

The N. O. Bee of the 12th says: 


‘* At Brownsville the cholera seems to have 
disappeared, and Matamoras is likewise near- 
ly free from its deadly invasion." There are 
few places that have suffered so severely from 
the deadly scourge. The number of deaths is 
computed at about one thousand, which is 
about 25 per cent. of the population.” 

The Salem Register of Monday, publishes 
a letter received in Marblehead, on Saturday, 
which contains most unwelcome intelligence 
to the friends of those who left that town for 
California by the Rio Grande route. It brings 
tidings of the sudden death, by cholera, of 
Mr. Nathaniel R. Blaney, the leader of the 
expedition, which is therefore brokez up, and 
the survivors, seven in number, are on their 
return to New England. The company sailed 
from New York, early in March, in the Peer- 
less. 

In # letter dated N. Orleans, April 11th, 
Mr. J. W. Glover, a nephew of Mr. Blaney, 
says: On the 29th we crossed the river to 
Matamoras, and had proceeded on our way 
about two miles, when a very heavy rain 
squall overtook us, and drenched us complete- 
ly. We kept on, however, about a mile fur- 
ther, to a farm honse, where we passed the 
night. At 6 in the morning, we started, three 
teams of us—one from Boston, one from New 
York, and one from Marblehead—besides four 
or five others. About seven miles from Mat- 
amoras, we found a party of seven Missiona- 
ries, ove of whdm was taken sick, tor whom 
they had sent for a carriage to take him back. 
We had been there but a short time, when 
three of our party were takensick. This de- 
cided us not to go further until they were bet- 


been sent for, arrived, and the sick Mission- 
ary having died, we persuaded Mr. Blaney to 
get into it, and go back to town. 

Mr. Chapman went with him, and also Mr. 
Owen, one of the New York Company. Mr. 
Owen said he would return as soon as possi- 
ble, and tell us what the Dr. said. 1 waited 
until 3 o’clock, and hearing nothing, I started 
and rode to Brownsville, where they carried 
him. At about 4 o’clock I found him very 
sick, and three Doctors about him. At6o0’- 
clock, one of the New York party offered to 
go back to the camp, if we wished to send, 
and he started with my horse, since which he 
has never been seen or heard of—in all prob- 
ability be was murdered. 

At nine o’clock Mr. Blaney died, and the 
next morning Mr. Owen was attacked, and 
died the same afternoon. The New York 
party returned with us. The day we started 
for the mouth of the river, the Consul receiv- 
ed news from the Boston party, requesting 

him to send a carriage for them, as one man 














Col. Webb's California Expedition. 
The N. O. Pic. has received letters from 
various members of the expedition which left 
for California under Col. Webb’s command. 


When the cholera broke out, Mr. Audubon 
ordered the company to proceed further up the 
river. They went as far as Mier, where three 
died of the cholera, making, in all, eleven. 
There it was found that the company had be- 
come disheartened by the death of their com- 
panions and the prospects before them. A 
dissatisfaction with their commander, Col. 
Webb, also manifested itself extensively.— 
The result was that the expedition was aban- 
doned and the company set out for home. 


They were at Rio Grande City on the 3ist 
ult., and there they received more encouraging 
accounts, which induced them to reconsider 
their intention of returning to the United 
States. The result was that when the latest 
letters were written, on the 3ist,a goodly 
number of the members had determined to 
proceed to their original destination in two 
parties. Col. Webb would have the command 
of fifteen, who still adhered tohim. Forty- 
four others had organized a second party, and 
were going on under the charge of Lieut. 
Browning, of the navy, Mr. Audubon and Mr. 
Simpson. 

The latter party were to proceed without 
military organization, and they think they 
have about the right number of members.— 
This party had not left Rio Grande City on 
the 2ist, and it is barely possible that they 
would yet change their minds ; but from the 
letters we have seen, we infer that they would 
positively proceed to California, and also Col. 
Webb’s smaller party. 


Case of the Ship Franklin. 


The trial of John W. Crafts, in the U. S. 
District Court, is slowly progressing. On 
Saturday, evidence was produced to prove the 
identity and similarity of specimens of the 
hand-writings both of Crafts and Wilson. 
The trial having been resumed on Monday, 
James W. Wilson was put upon the stand. 
His appearance in the capacity of witness cre- 
ated some considerable excitement in Court, 
although it was generally understood that he 
had become what is technically called ‘‘State’s 
Evidence.” The first part of his testimony 
was in relation to the purchase of the ship, 
her repairs, &c., and other matters in regard 
to her, prior to her being placed in charge of 
Capt. Smith. 

The remainder of this witness’s testimony 
up to the adjournment of the court, did not 
bear directly on the case. In the morning, 
Mr. Abraham Williams, the former owner of 
the Franklin, was called to testify in regard 
to the sale of the vessel to Wilson, her worth, 
thes terms, &c., when Wilson was again put 
upon the stand. It appeared from the evidence 
of this witness, that the alleged conspirators 
were particularly cautious in their conversa- 
tion in relation tothe losing of the vessel. 
On one occasion Crafts used the words '‘ knock 
her brains out ;” that he (Wilson) went toSa- 
vannah as Crafi’s accredited agent, with au- 
thority to do with the vessel as he pleased. 
In the course of a conversation in Savannah 
with Capt. Smith, who had just received a 
letter from Crafts, Smith said—‘‘ he has not 
got enough insurance if they want that done,” 
and that from this he found the way paved for 
him, and then he desired to go in the ship him- 
self, but that Smith opposed it, because if any 
thing occurred it might make trouble; said ‘‘he 
could do it and he would,’ that Smith wanted 
anew long boat in Savannah as his old one 
was pot fit for use; that on his return to Bos- 
ton, Crafts wished to know why he did not go 
in the vessel and that he gave him the above 
reason, and told him that Capt. Smith said 
he ‘could accomplish the matter” better with- 
out me. 

The witness also stated that he was present 
in the cabin of the Franklin, when she sailed 
for Wilmington, N. C., and that when leav- 
ing, Smith said to C., ‘* You may be assured 
you will never see the ship again.” With 
regard to the letter in which there are instruc- 
tions to Smith to scuttle the vessel and then 
roll a barrel of turpentine into the cabin and 


City Intelligence. 
Daring Burglary.—At a late hour on Mon- 


day night, the residence of Mr. William H. 


Learned, 12 Snowhill street, was entered, by 
forcing the bolt to an outer door, and removing 
the pannel to an innet door. The burglar 
went up stairs, into the chamher where Mr. 
and Mrs. L. were sleeping, and helping him- 
self 1o a breast pin, entered an adjoining 
chamber, where he forced open a bureau and 
stole a pocket book containing $160 in bank 
bills, and notes of hand valued at $4000. The 
rogue carried Mr. L.’s clothing from his 
chamber to the kitchen below, where it was 
found, and the pockets had the appearance of 
having been thoroughly examined. 


Rioters.—On Monday, Benjamin Cook, 
Burney O'Neal, Thomas Early and Thomas 
Haynes, four of the leaders of the riot which 
took place in Ann street on Sunday afternoon, 
were bronght before the Police Court, and in 
default of bail in the sum of $500 each, they 
were committed for trial. 


On Saturday evening, a boy 11 years of age, 
named George H. Prince, son of Mr. Stephen 
Prince, was run over on the track of the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad, in the yard at the 
depot in this city, by atrain which was be- 
ing shifted from one track to another. He 
was so much injured that he survived but a 
few momeuts after being conveyed to his fath- 
er’s residence. 

Mr. Barnes, a rigger, while engaged aloft 
in a ship at Central wharf, on Friday, fell,and 
was so seriously injured that he was taken to 
the hospital. 

Immigrants.—Alien passengers arrived at 
this port for the week ending April 22d, 1159; 
paid head money-1049; bonded 28; been here 
before 112. 
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Accidents. 
In Ipswich last week, Mr. Jabez Richards, 
pauper at the town’s farm, was run over bya 
cart, breaking his ribs, and crushing his leg. 
The sufferer lived but half an hour afterwards. 
He was over 70. 


We learn from ‘‘Leonard’s Express” that 
on Monday morning, W. H. Ainsworth, a boy 
eighteen years old, in attemping to get on the 
New York freight train from Norwich to Wor. 
cester, fell under the train. The cars passed 
over him, severing both of his legs. Both 
had to be amputated. 

We learn that he died in five hours after the 
accident. 


On Friday, a Jaboring man while tending 
the planing mill of Dea Richardson, in Wo- 
burn, got his hand caught by the knife, and 
his arm drawn in through a space three fourths 
of an inch in height, and the arm and bone 
reduced to a jelly, cutting it off at the shoul- 
der. 


On the 19th inst., says the Journal, a ‘‘milk- 
man,” belonging in Groton, named Jenkins, 
was knocked off the cars on the Fitchburg 
railroad, in West Cambridge, and instantly 
killed. He was on top of a milk car sweep- 
ing off the snow, when he camein contact 
with a bridge, which brought him to the 
ground. Mr. Jenkins was about twenty-one 
years of age, and has left a young widow 
with an infant a few weeks old. 
Drowned.—In Portland last week, Captain 
Bradford, his wife and son, of St. George, in 
attempting to put Mrs. B. on board the steam- 
er Governor, had their skiff upset and the son 
was drowned. Capt. B. and wife were res- 
cued. Mrs. B. was nearly lifeless, but was 
taken ashore and restored by the proper rem- 
edies. 

The Worcester Spy states, that in Holden, 
on Saturday afternoon, Mr. Gilman Parmen- 
ter, aged 25 years, left his father’s house 
about 3 o’clock, with a loaded rifle, for the 
purpose of killing game. His father, needing 
his assistance, went in pursuit of him. He 
found him at 5 o'clock, about a quarter of a 
mile from the house, shot through the heart. 
[t is supposed that he accidentally shot him- 
self, 


Conviction of the Augusta Bank Robber.— 
The trial of Frederick Augustus Wingate, for 
the robbery of the Augusta Bank of about 
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Massachusetts Legislature. 
Monday, April 23. 

In the Senate, papers from the House were 
concurrently disposed of—among which the 
resolves, for the ventilation of the State 
House, authorizing the Treasurer to sell cer- 
tain surveying instruments, and in favor of 
the town of Wareham, were passed to be en- 
grossed. 

The Chair named Messrs. Bulloch, Went- 
worth, Baker, Devens and Washburn to com. 
pose, on the part of the Senate, the Joint Spe- 
cial Committee on the .reception of the Pres- 
ident. 

Reports from Committeee—On Railways 
and Canals, by Mr. Wentworth, that it is in- 
expedient to legislate on sundry orders, con- 
cerning the protection of travellers on the 
Fitchburg and other railroads—Severally ac- 
cepted. Also, the bill concerning railroad 
crossings, with amendments. They were 
adopted, and the bill was passed to be en- 
grossed. 

The orders of the day were then proceeded 
to, and disposed of, with the exception of the 
bill for the extension of the Eastern Railroad 
—the debate on which was not finished when 
the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, the following bills and re- 
solves passed to be enacted : concerning Rail- 
road plans and profiles; concerning the juris- 
diction of Police Courts; in remuneration of 
Horace Mann. 

The orders of the day were taken up and 
several matters were disposed of without de- 
bate. 

The bill concerning fermented and spirit- 
uous liquors was amended by the adoption of 
Mr. Brigham’s amendment, by a vote of 107 
to 73, and the bill was ordered toa third read- 
ing. 

In the afternoon session, a bill to incorpo- 
rate the Franklin Co. Bank, was passed to be 
enacted. 

The orders of the day were taken up, and 
the following bills were ordered to their third 
readings; to“incorporate the Cochituate, Mat- 
tapan, Worcester County, Milford, Worces- 
, ter and Leighton Banks. 

Tuesday, April 24. 

In the Senate, the following matters passed 
to be enacted : Bills to incorporate the Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insurance Company; to 
establish the Franklin County Bank; concern- 
ing the Harvard Branch Railroad. Resolves; 
for the remuneration of Horace Mann; to pay 
for fuel and oil; the Chaplains, Clerks, and 
incidental expenses of the Legislature; for 
Railroad Maps; for the ventilation of the State 
House. 

The orders of the day were taken up, and 
the bill concerning the Militia, after a long 
discussion, was ordered to be engrossed, 20 to 
six. 

In the House—Passed to be enacted. Bills, 
to incorporateythe Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company; concerning the Harvard 
Branch Railroad. Resolves, for the payment 
of incidental expenses; for payment of the 
Chaplains; for the purchase of Railroad Maps; 
for the pay of the Clerks; for ventilating the 
State House. 

The orders of the day were taken up and 
several matters were disposed of without de- 
bate. 

The bill to abolish Capital Punishment, 
except in certain extreme cases, was passed to 
a third reading by yeas and nays, 151 to 59. 

The subject of granting a charter to the 
Catholic College at Worcester was under dis- 
cussion when the House adjourned. 
Wednesday, April 25. 





acted, 


tablish a Cemetery, passed to he engrossed, 


In the House, prayer was made by Rev. Mr. 
Neale. 


tion. 


In the Senate, the bills—concerning taxes 
on auction sales; to prevent the explosion of 
steam boilers—and the Resolves concerning 
State Normal Schools, were passed to be en- 


The orders of the day were taken up and 
the bill authorizing the City of Boston to es- 


A resolve was reported to provide an office 
in the State House for the Board of Educa- 


Bills—to allow divorced women to resume 


The African Slave Trade. 
We make the following interesting extract, 


from a letter published in the New York Her- 
ald :— 


In order to suppress the slave trade, and 
turn the attention of the natives to the sub- 
ject of agriculture, as a source of wealth, the 
British government have been making efforts 
to procure treaties with the interior and most 
powerful chiefs in Africa, and for this purpose 
a Mr. Brodu‘Cruickshank, a merchant resi- 
dent at Annamabac, was delegated by the lieu- 
tenant governor of Cape Coast Castle to pro- 
ceed to Abomu, the capital city of the king- 
dom of Dahomy, which, with Ashantee, is 
by far the greatest and most populous power 
in Africa, 

Mr. Cruickshank was empowered to offer 
an equivalent amounting to £4,000 per annum, 
to the king of Dahomy, should he succeed in 
making a treaty with him for the suppression 
of the trade in negroes, and by which he was 
to use his influence in putting it down, and 
more particularly, not to participate in it him- 
self. He, it appears, is the largest seller of 
negroes in Africa, as, annually, he disposes of 
from 29,000 to 30,000, besides procuring do- 
mestics for himself and his chiefs, For this 
purpose, he makes annual slave hunts. which 
he conducts, and shares the dangers, He is 
the absolute sovereign of the nation, and the 
people are all solely under his control, to 
whom they look up asa master; no person 
can hold any property except by his permis. 
sion, even during life, and at death, all revens 
to him; he is protecied by an immense army 
of women, numbered by C. at many thous. 
ands; these amazons are his body guard; they 
never leave him, and are answerable for the 
safety of his person. In his talks with the 
agent of the British government, he evinced 
a shrewdness in diplomatic affairs seldom met 
with in thenegro. Heconceded in all the ar- 
guments in favor of the treaty, on the score of 
humanity, &c., but placed the affair strictly 
in a pecuniary view, along with the custom of 
his country, He had received the crown 
from his father, to whom, like him, all his 
people looked up to as their supporters; that 
it required between £200 and £300 a year for 
the support of his government, of which he 
derived at least £200 by the slave trade; that 
this was the great source of his revenue, and 
support of his crown and country. How, 
then, could those of England expect that he 
should give up his country to ruia, by accept- 
ing the paltry sum now offered. He would, 
however, endeavor to turn the minds of his 
people to agricultural pursuits, offered land 
to the British government, on the sea shore, 
to establish factories, and to aid, assist, and 
protect them in their interior trade, through- 
out the several territories. Mr. C. had much 
talk on this subject. He was exceedingly 
adroit, and careful not to commit himself, in 
conversation. 


Fires. 

On Sunday evening, three outbuildings and 
part of a house, near Porter’s Hotel, West 
Cambridge, were destroyed by fire; partially 
insured, 

At Meriden, Ct., on the 19th inst., the 
match factoryyof N. W. Pomeroy was destroy- 
ed by fire on Thursday Jast. Insurance at 
the Aitna office, $700. Loss $800 to $1000 
more. 

The immense canvass of Hudson’s Panora- 
ma, valued at $25,000, was entirely destroyed 
by fire, at Troy, last week. Insurance $10,- 
000. 

On Saturday evening, the cordage-walk on 
Church street, occupied by Messrs. Hallett 
and Davis, was consumed by fire. Twosmall 
stables owned by Mr. Ulman, were also de- 
stroyed. A horse belonging to Mr. Murphy 
perished in the flames, 
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The Weather—Fruit destroyed.—The sud- 
den change from warm spring weather to cold 
winter weather, which took place on Sunday, 
has destroyed nearly all the fruit in this vi- 
cinity, and in the adjacent parts of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana. As far north as the Na- 
tional Road in Ohio, and as far south as 
Frankfort, in Kentucky, every specimen of 
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their maiden names, to increase the salary of 
$25,000, was commenced at Augusta before . y 





were attacked. It was impossible to cross 
now, the cholera is so violent. On the 3d of 
April we started for New Orleans. 


fire it, witness stated that he wrote it, and 
the intention of the firing was that no other 
vessel should come in contact with her.— 


Judge Rice. 
nesses for the Government, who testified that 


There. were about thirty wit- 


the Attorney for the Western district; and the 
Resolves—concerning the 10th Massachusetts 


tree fruit is taken, except late blooming ap- 
ples. In addition to this, even grapes.are so 
much damaged in this immediate vicinity, as 
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Turnpike Corporation, for the payment of the 
contingent expenses of the Legislature—were 
nassed to be enacted. 

The orders of the day were gone through 
with, and the House resumed the debate on 
the Catholic College bill. It was finally re- 
jected—yeas 84, nays 117. The original re- 


port giving the petitioners leave to withdraw 
was then accepted. 


the prisoner with his brother were seen about 
the bank safe when it was being painted in 
Fulton street, in this city; that they followed 
it to the boat, and that the accused went down 
with it to Augusta; that he was afterwards 
seen about the building while it was being 
erected, and frequently caught meddling with 
the safe. It wasalso in evidence that a board 
which he procured to be made, was found cov- 
ered over the hole under the Speaker’s desk, 
where the stolen money was hidden; his pres- 
ence in Augusta at the time of the robbery, 
together with his mysterious proceedings, 
were also introduced, and finally his confes- 
sion to an officer of this city, after his arrest 
here. This confession was to the effect that 
he and his brothers obtained an impression of 
the lock in putty, while it was standing in Ful- 
ton street; that from this impression they 
made a key of wire; that they proceeded to 
Augusta, and that on the night of the tohbery 
he knocked a hole in the wall, and his broth- 
er went in and passed out the money. At the 
time of this confession, Wingate supposed 
that he was not to be proceeded against crim- 
inally. The jury convicted him after a short 
absence. He has been sentenced to the State 
Prison for eight years. | Trav. 
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(This letter also contains the statement of the 
salvation or damnation of the parties concern- 
ed being dependent on the loss of the vessel. 
The original letter was found in Capt. S.’s 
valise.) Witness said he gave the letter to 
Crafts. Before concluding the testimony of 
Wilson for the prosecution, the Court ad- 
journed. 


to leave but little hope of anything beyond 
the most meagre vintage. Shoots from one 
to three inches long, with the fruit bud well 
formed, which four or five days ago looked as 
luxuriant and promising as we have seen them 
at this season of the year, now hang black 
and dry, and crumble to the touch. [Cincin- 
nati Gaz. 


Papers from the South, even as far as Flor- 
ida, continue their complaints of destructive 
effects of the recent cold weather on their 
crops. The Montgomery (Ala.) Journal of 
the 18th, says, ‘‘the destruction in that see- 
tion is wide spread, and much more alarming 
than at first supposed. Judicious planters, 
never given to panic, are ploughing up theit 
corn and cotton fields, as their stands ef both 
are totally ruined.” 


Mr. Blaney, we understand, has left a wife 
and seven children. 
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More Gold.—The ship Mount Wolaston, 
arrived at this port on Tuesday from the Sand- 
wich Islands, brought about $20,000 in gold 
dust, the property of Mr. Benj. D. Washburn, 
a passenger in the Mount W. Mr. Washburn 
has been a resident with his family at San 
Francisco during the last five years, but as we 
understand, accumulated the ‘‘dust” during 
the last dry season, at the ‘“‘diggins.” [New 
Bedford Mercury. 

Agricultural communications have been re- 
ceived from Horace Collamore—B--Heno 
Whitcomb—M. C. and A Subscriber. 

Miscellaneous trom Alpha—A. J. F.—Benj. 
Willard—Mary J. Folsom—Nelly—Tulian— 
Elizabeth B. Richards—D. J. Mandell and 
Rosilla Florianna. 

Would our fair friend and delightful corres- 
pondent, Rosiila Florianna, be pleased to make 
us the repository of her real name and abode, 

and permit us to omit, on account of the crowd- 
ed state of our columns, a portion of her sig- 
nature. 
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The Comet.—The Salem Gazette says : On 
Saturday evening last, the atmosphere being 
clear, we were enabled to notice the comet re- 
cently discovered by Mr. Bond at the Cam- 
bridge observatory; it bore nearly West by 
South from the star Arcturus, and distant from 
it eight and a quarter degrees, Arcturus is a 
star of the first magnitude, bearing about 
South by East from the most southern star in 
the tail ofthe Great Bear, and distant from it 
thirty degfee; it is very brilliant, of a reddish 
hue, and the only star of the first magnitude 
thereabouts. Itis difficult to determine the 
Comet from a Star of about the third or fourth 
magnitude, the comet having no tail to dis- 
tinguish it from one of them. 








Mexican Affairs.—The New Orleans Cres- 
cent of the 9th, announces the receipt of dates 
from the city of Mexico to the 24th of March. 


The Mexican Congress, by a large majority, 
have passed an act authorizing the govern- 
ment to negotiate (dispose of) $1,500,000 of 
the amount to be paid by the United States in 
May next. 


The partisans of Santa Anna are still bus- 
ily employed in efforts to make a revolution in 
his favor, but they are so diligently wa tched 
by the government that they have as yet been 
able to effect but little. 


Later accounts from Mexico state that Gen. 
La Vega had left Tampico, with troops, to act 
against the insurgents, who are in that quar- 


ter actively engaged in stimulating dissatis - 
faction against the Government. 
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Increase of population.—Mrs. Milner, re- 
siding near Fahnestock’s brick yard, Harris- 
burg, on Monday morning last gave birth to 
five boys, all of which are alive and doing 
well. What makes this case singular, is, 
that at her first confinement she gave birth to 
two, and at her second to [three, and at this, 
her third, to five, making in all ten children 
iu four years, and all living. 


New Counter feits.—5's on the Marine bank 
New Bedford. 
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somewhat singular. 


Gold Mining vs. Agriculture. 

The Philadelphia North American contains 
the following sensible view of the gold mania. 

‘Putting California out of the question, 
Professor Ansted, of King’s College, London, 
estimates the total value of the gold mines in 

all parts of the world at £6,500,000, or about 
thirty-two and a half millions of dollars a 
year. This includes an estimate of £200,000, 
or a million of dollars, ftom North America; 
but California is lett out as not yet affording 
any data upon which to found a rational esti- 
mate, different persons guessing for her ac. 
cording to their various moods, a product of 
from one or two hundred thousand up to 20 or 
30 millions a month. We cannot ourselves 
pretend to assign the value of the gold which 
is to be raised in California; but we should 
deem ourselves deserving the credit of great 
liberality, should we suppose California cap- 
able of producing as much as Asiatic Russia, 
which is supposed to yield twenty millions a 
year. Atthat rate, indeed, California will do 
well—very well—well enough; and most per- 
sons, we fancy, will be perfectly satisfied and 
perhaps agreeably surprised, when she is prov- 
ed to be capable of pouring into the world 
such an annual flood of treasure. 

But, after all, what is there in this to be so 
very much excited and delighted at—to make 
so much noise about? Twenty millions of 
dollars is no such astonishing sum to be yield- 
ed by an American gold mine. We have some 
dozen of mines that yield far richer returns, 
among which we may specially mention those 
which are wrought by American farmers.— 
There is no such placer in the world as a well 
manured field; picks, and shovels, and bowie 
knives are trifling mining implements as com. 
pared to the plough and harrow; the stream 
of water that washes the gold will never com- 
pare with the rains of heaven that make it; 
the harvestman’s cradle is a more efficient 
piece of machinery than the gold miner’s—to 
say nothing of the reaping machine by which 
the golden product is gathered off whole acres 
in an hour, and the thresher by which the gold 
grains are separated, a hundred or a thousand 
bushels of themaday. Take the gold mines 
—of almostany respectable State in the Un- 
ion, and balance their wealth against all that 
California promises. We take the agricul- 
tural estimate, in the annual Patent Office Re- 
port for 1843, and we find that in the single 
State of Ohio, the gold diggers of the home. 
stead mines turned out some twenty millions 
of bushels of wheat—worth, in these latitudes, 
full as many millions of dollars; so that the 
Ohio wheat-fields already produce as much 
gold, as-the whole Russian empire is suppos- 
ed, and as much as all California is expected 
to produce. Her maize fields, at the same 
time, gave seventy millions of bushels of In. 
dian corn, worth upwards of forty millions of 
dollars—or twice the estimate of the Califor- 
nia gold. There are thirty millions of bush- 
els of oats, worth ten millions of dollars, rais- 
ed in Ohio for the purpose of being fed away 
to the horses. Twenty millions of dollars 
worth of gold will not bring California up to 
the level of Ohio. 

{n fact, one cannot but feel a disposition to 
smile atall this excitement about the wealth 
of the valley of the Sacramento, who, by look- 
ing over these tables, is reminded of the vast 
wealth—and that of a mere every-day agricul- 
tural character—of the United Siates. The 
wheat crop alone was worth, at one dollar a 
bushel, $126,000,000; the maize crop, at sixty 
cents, $352,000,000; the mere hay, at ten dol- 
lars, was worth $157,000,000. If we add to 
these the vats, rye, barley and buckwheat and 
potatoes merely, rejecting all other farming 
products, seeds, roots, fruits and truck-crops 
of every kind, we havea total annual value 
of $768, 000,000 as representing a part only of 
the products of these gold mines here at home. 
The truth is, if we add the animal food, &c., 
raised, making the proper deductien from the 
hay and other crops for the cost of raising it, 
as well as of sustaining the animal labor em- 
ployed, not forgetting the rice, tobacco, cot- 
ton, hemp, &c, of the South, we shall find 
that the agricultural mine of the United 
States yields every year to the farmers of the 
United States upwards of one thousand mil- 
lions of dollars; that is more than the whole 
British national debt, which American farm- 
ers accordingly could pay off, if they felt in- 
clined, in a single year. No, no; these gold 
mines of California are not so amazing as 
people think them. 

It takes some four or five hundred dollars 
to carry a gold seeker from Philadelphia to 
the Sacramento, The same sum will carry 
him to Iowa or Minesota, and buy him a quar- 
ter section of land, with acabin and the ne- 
cessary farming outfit. Now, on such a mine 
as that, we do not suppose any one would be 
likely to dig up or plough up one or two qunc- 
es a day; but an industrious man could calcu- 
late upon support — independence — compe- 
tency; along with the happy companionship of 
friends and family, and the conscious security 
of one who worked his own mine, and could 
hand it down to his children after him.” 
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Death of an aged couple.—Died in Dor- 
chester, Mr. Wm. Swan, a much respected 
citizen, aged 66 years. The circumstances 
of his death, according to the Traveller, were 
On the 18th, his wife 





Robbery of the Patent Ofice—Singular 
discovery.—We learn from the Philadelphia 
North American, thata search having heen 
made in a house in that city, occupied for sev- 
eral years by T. Shuster, alias “Tom Hand,” 
implicated as one of the principais in the rob- 
bery of the Patent Office, at the bottom of the 
well were found two large skeleton keys, a 
‘number of pounds of printing type of different 
fonts and sizes, and the broken pieces of the 
original bottle that held the Ottar of Rose, 
which was among the valuables recently sto- 
len from the government by the robbers. 


a atatel 


Lynn people have voted not to accept a city 
charter, 950 to 838. 








Sales of Stocks 
- aT STOCK AND EXCHANGE BOARD. 
5 Boylston Bank ..ccccocccoccccccesencscsescosl 
S Mrchemee Bank. i ncaccccccvesccvoncéccctocee ct 
BHErate Bank. . vadceccawccsccceccccescssceccvdh 
3 Vermont and Massachusetts Ruilroad.........464 
20 Vermont and Mars Railroad Dividends.........22 
37 Vermont Central Railroad. .........+..+++0+-564 


. 39 Old Colony Railroad...... os cecseccsccel ih @ 774 | 


3 Nashua and Worcester Railroad..............50 
57 Western Railroad.......... Sevovde vocvecsde sll 
15 Boston and Maine Ruailroad............1¢3§ @ 104 
45 Boston and Providence Raiiroad..............884 

ee D1 w SS} 

1l Boston and Worcester Railroad.............1054 
2 Tremout Bank. .......... 
50 Long Island Railroad...........eceee00--b 30d 12 
50 Harlaem Ruailroad..........0. b 15 d Guz 
50 East Boston Company... ..... osbus bh Sue es 

& Essex COmpany..s cecccccescseces oe cevecceccldé 

BY STEPHEN BROWN AND SONS. 

1 Boston and Lowell Railroad........164 % ct adv. 
15 Northern d0.....ccccccsscccscccccccccceld Y Sh 
2 Amoskeag Manuf Co ........c.c0e0000-05-B1L65 

E WRN. GPs 060s covnkdecccdcencvecbececoccese 
50 Winnisimmet Co. cccccccccee BOO Y sh 
10 Tremont Insurance Co. ..........000.-$93 Y sh 
10 North Bank... ..ccc.ccceecccceceseee BIE Y sh 








MARRIED. 











In this city, Mr Dudley L Kelley to Miss Catherine 
E Healey; 17th inst, Mr Payson H Perrin, of West- 
boro’, Mass, to Miss Jane G Mitchell. of Boston. 

Lith inst, at Christ Charch, by Rev Mr Woart, 
Philip J Aubin, of boston, to Margaret P, daughter 
of the late Theodore J Harris, of Portsmouth, N H. 

17th inst, Mr Charles 8 Hill to Miss Harriet A 
Wainwright. 

i7th inst, at Grace Church, by the Rev Mr Mason, 
Mr David Banks to Miss Rebecca P Page. 

On Wednonteg evening, by the Senior Editor of the 
Olive Branch, John H_ Robinson, M D, of Charles- 
oy am wn 4 E ees if gg pom Me 

n Roxbury, 17th inst, Henry uinbert to 
Miss Abba Ww Moore, both of salem. 9 rm 

In Taunton, lth inst, in the open air, by Rev Mr 
Batcheler, Mr Noah Smith, aged 82. to Miss Sally 
Willis, aged 63, daughter of the late Elijah Willis. — 
After the ceremonies were over, the bridal loaf was 
passed around, and a collection taken up by the spec- 
tators for the young puir. 

in East Bridgewater, [1th inst, John W Kennan, 
Esq, of Boston, to Mary, youngest daughter of Dea 
Samuel Keen, of E B. 


In Keene, N_H, the 16th inst, by Rev L S Barstow, | 


M 8 Proctor. Esq, of the Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, to 
Miss Maria Towne, of K. 

In Brattleboro’, Vt, 18th inst, Thomas Ford, Esq, 
to Miss Kate lsadel Hresingham, both of Boston. 

In Providence, {1th inst, Mr Charles F Wells, late 
of this city, to Miss Charlotte Augusta Snelling 

In Thompson, Ct, 17th inst, Mr William 8 Wiley, 
of Leicester, Mass, (formerly of Charlestown,) to 
Miss Almira W Knight. 

In Thompson, Ct, lzth inst, Mr P Churchill, Jr, to 
Miss Ann A Kent, both of this citv. 

In New Haven, Master Charles Young, aged LS, to 
Miss Esther Maria Gardner, aged 16, both of Hing- 
ham, Ms. 

In Stonington, Ct, 6th inst, by Rev Mr Hubbard, 
Mr Charles O Yotng to Miss Harriette Young, both 
of Reading, Ms. . 

In New York, on Tuesday morning, 17th inst, M 
W Borland, of Boston, to Julia, daughter of Isaac 
Gibson, of N Y. : 

In New York, 19th inst, Mr Edward M Livermore, 
of Cambridge, Mass, to Miss Julia Cabot, daughter 
of 8 P White, M D, of NY. 

In Portsmouth, Va, 12thinst, Mr BP Allen, U SN, 
to Mrs Lydia M Allen, tormerly of Massachusetts. 

In Philxdelphia, 5th inst, Mr David Pease, of Bath, 
+t Neg Elizabeth A, daughter of F A Van Dyke, M D, 
of P. 
in Southampton, England, in November last, Capt 
George P Trundy, of New York, (formerly of Ports- 
mouth, N H,) to Miss Frances Sophia Abbott, ouly 
daughter of Capt John 8 Abbott, of Boston. 








DIED. 








In this city, 17th inst, Mr Henry Reed, 30. 

17th inst, Mrs Eliza, wife of Mr David J Bailey, 29. 

18th inst, of consumption, Mrs Silence J Patch, 
wite of Rev Geo W Patch, of Marblehead. 

isth inst, suddenly, Mrs Anna A Tilton, wife of 
Samuel Tilton, Jr, and eldest daughter of Mr Wm M 
Fernald, 28. P 

lsth inst, of consumption, Mrs Mary E, wife of Mr 
Henry Farmer, 26. 

18th inst, Mrs Anna Maria Houseley, 85. 

19th inst, suddenly, Mrs Sarah Lewis. wife of Henry 
G Grewal and daughter of ZD Bassett, of Hyan- 
nis, 24. 

19th inst, Mrs Lucy Jordan, wife of John T Jordan, 

9 


i9th inst, Mrs Elizabeth, wife of Mr I N Stack- 
house, 59. ; 

23d inst, Mra Sarah, relict of the late Ammi R 
Smith. Esq, of Ipswich, 76. : 

Atthe Tremont House, 22d inst, Jonas H Whit- 
comb, Esq, for many years book keeper at the Tre- 
mont, and latterly one of the firm, 35. 

L7th inst, Miss Margaret E Ryan, 17 years 8 months. 
' 19th inst, Mr William Woodbury, formerly of Sa- 

ein, 70. 

In Cambridge. on the 18th inst, ofdropsy, Mrs Cath- 
arine Francis Sweetman, wife of Mr Jolim Sweet- 
man, aged 44 years. ; 

In Dorchester, 18th inst, Mrs Rebecca C, wife of 
Mr Thomas Lewis. 82. ‘3 

At Jamaica Plain, Monday evening, Mrs Abigail 
Brewer, in her 80th year. 

In Beserta. -Oth inst, Mr Josiah Foster. 90. 

, nat tow Slizabeth A, daughter of Mr Samuel Gal- 
op, 9. 

23d inst, Mrs Ellen M, wife of Mr Lawson Walker, 
and daughter of Capt Josiah Lovett, 2d. 

In Leicester, 29th ult, Miss Elizabeth Holmes, 35, 
Teacher in the t.eicester Academy, aud daughter of 
the late Dr Jacob Holmes. 5% 
Pn. gprainentewn, 9th inst, suddenly, Capt Philip 

OO e 
Tn Dorchester, 18th inst, Mrs Sally Swan, wife of 
Mr William Swan, 66. 

in Brighton, 20th inst, Emily, daughter of Mr 
Thomas Needham, i7 Yeurs § months. 

In Malden. Jan 29, Orianna E, only daughter of 
Caleb and Elizabeth B Newton, aged 2 years 7 mos. 

Weep not for her you so much love; 

Her earthly sufferings now are o’er; 
The Savior wanted her above, 

Where pains and sorrows are no more. 

In Medford, Jan 22, Surah Fidelia, only child of 
William and Sarah W Ford, aged 3 years. 

Cease thy regrets, fond mother, cease; 
Thy intant dwells in joy and peace. 

It’s free from care, and grief, and pain; 
To her thy loss is perfect gain. 


In Warren, Mass, April 12th, Amos E Tyler, aged 
18 years, son of Abner Tyler, of West Tyler. 

In Lexington, 8th inst, Marcellus Simonds. 

In South Reading, on Thursday morning, Mrs Fran- 
ces Hannah Sigourney Burt; 33, wife of James Burt, 
and daughter of Nath’! Dearborn. 

In Springfield, (7th inst, Samuel H Davis, 23, son 





In Nosthawaton. 15th inst, Col William W Par- 
tridge, 59. 

la Grafton, 10th inst, Ann Hall, wife of A Everett 
Boynton, 26. ‘ 

In Prospect, Me, 9th inst, of typhold fever, Mrs Ce- 
lia F, wife of Capt Robert P Clewiley, 35. 

In Auburn, Me, 9th inst, Mrs Mary Turner, a revo- 
lutionary pensioner, 86. 

In Temple, N H, on the 6th inst, Daniel Searle, 
Esq, t5 years § months ; 

In Marlboro’, N H, 9th inst, Dea Jacob Wood- 
ward, a revolutionary pensiover, $7 

In Almira, N Y, 13th inst, Enos Talbot 24, son of 
Mr Wyatt Dickerinan, of Stoughton, Ms. 

In New Orleans. 22d ult, of cholera, Cornelius Bed- 
low, formerly of Maine. 30. 

In Bermuda, 17th ult, Lydia Middleton, second 
daughter of Mr Henry D Smith, of this city. 

Drowned, from_ brig Harriet Newell, on the pas- 
sage hence to Bath, in the Kennebec river, off Squir- 
rel Poiut, Thomas J Hollis, of New sharon, Me, 
seaman ae 

Lost overboard, from sch H N Williams, on the 

assage fiom Port an Prince to this port, Francis J 
Binithy steward, of Boston, 23. 

Lost overboard from fishing schr Abby, of N Bed- 
ford, ee begs inst, in a snow squall, Marble, 
master of the A 

At sea, 29th ult, on board ship Amulet, James Tay- 
lor, ot Boston. 











SHIPPING JOURNAL. 











PORT OF BOSTON. 


Thursday, April 19. 


' Arrived. Ship Clinton, of Bath, Foster, Apal- 
‘ achicola, 12th ult : 
| Barque Prospect, Underwood, Havana. Ist inst. 

‘ Sets Orinoco, of Cherryfield, Lewis, St Murys, Ga, 
, 6th inst. 


| Cleared. Ship Ohio, Sutton, Apalachicola; 
barque “acedonia, Loring, Mobile; brig Mary Ellen, 


Chas Kinsman, Havana. 
Friday, April 20. 


Arrived. Ship Milton, Sampson, Liverpool, 


15th uit. 

Brig Canova, of Boston, Tribou, Cardenas, 5th 
inst. 

Brig Martha Rogers, of Belfast, Boardman, Carde- 
nas, 4th inst. 

Brig R Rassell, Avery, Cardenas, Ist inst. 


Cleared. Ships Dumbarton, Pendleton, New 
Orleans; Kentucky, Win L Phinney, do; barques 
Hull, Benj Balch, Jr, Sumatra; Lucia Field, Rich, 
| Havana; Halcyon, Sheffield, New Orleans; Belize, 
Stokes, Apalachicola; Delma, Higgins, St Marys; 
Win F Safford, Pierce, Charleston; sch Advance, 
Bryant, Cardenas. 


Saturday, April 21. 


Atrived. Ship Amulet, Howes, New Orleans 
eomee Martha Ann, of Boston, Jordan, Cardenas, 
aon Lion, of Bath, Alexander, Apalachicola, 

Brig Emily Farnham, of Boston, Breinholm, Got- 
tenburg, Nov 20. 


At Quarantine. Pkt ship Washington Ir- 
ving, Upton, Liverpool 2lst ult. Capt Upton sick. 


Cleared. Ship Louisa, of Boston, Flanders, N 
| Orleaus; burques Clara C Hel, Leonard Frisbee, Ha- 

vana; Murillo, Merrill, Cuba; John H Millay, Ad- 
' ams, Savaunah; Como, Bogardus, Charleston; brigs’ 
| September, Nickerson, Truxilio and a market; said 


Sinall, Marston, Havana. ye 
Sunday, April 22. - 


Arrived. Ship Vistula, Pedrick, New Orleans, 
26th ult. ; 

Barque Delegate, of Cherryfleld, Wallace, Wil- 
mington, NC : : 

Brig Smyrna, Sprague, Port au Prince, Ist inst. 
sprig Eliza Byrgess, Bowers, San Juan, Cuba, 29th 
ult. 

Brig Wm Nickels, of Cherryfield, Leighton, Ha- 
vana, 29th ult. 

A sl Aitares, of Beverly, Howe, Cardenas, 29th 
u t. 


At Quarantine. Barque Broosa, Soule, Liv- 
erpol, igth uit; has 166 steerage passengers. 


Monday, April 23. 


Arrived. Ship Orissa, Scobie. Calcutta, Dec 21. 
Barque Lysander, Clapp, Cientuegos, 4th inst. 
Barque Chas William, of ‘Thomaston, Wade, Mo- 
bile, Ist inst. 
ins Acadia, of Providence, Crosby, Charleston, 
th inst. 
P as Melissa Ann, of Jonesport, Tablut, Trinidad, 
th inst. ; 
Brig Tuskar, Lovell, New Orleans, 28d 
Brig Carolina, Gilkey, Savannah, 7thinst. 
Brig Monterey, Kellar, Savannah, 13th frst. 
Sch Mury Chilton, Balcom, G onaives. 29th ult. 
Sch Hi N Williams, Elliot, Port au Prince, Ist inst. 





Cleared. Ship Cromwell, Barker, N Orleans; 
barque Mary Smith, Klanchard, Havana; brigs Jo- 
seph Balch, Asa Wright, Leghorn and a market. 


Tuesday, April 24. 


j Arrived. Ship Dolphin, Chapman, Calcutta, 

an Ls. 

ane Dutchess, Lane, Marsala and Palermo, 
eb 25. 
Karque Tiberias, Hurd, Buenos Ayres, Feb 16. 
Brig Wim Davis, Farnliam, Wilmington, N C, 


Cleared. Ship Archelaus, Boutelle, New Or- 
leans; barque John Brower, Isaac Knight, Apalachi- 
cola; sch Tellus, Hadley, Gonaives. 


Wednesday, April 25. 


Arrived. Barque Orion, Becket, New Orleans 
28th ult. 


Barque Lucy Elizabeth, Reed, New Orleans. 


At Quarantine. Br brig Mars, Boyle, Kil- 
rush, Ireland, 23d ult; haso cabin and #8 steerage pas- 
sengers. 


Cleared. Ship Robt Patten, Fulton, Matanzas; 
bargues Mary Waterman, Higgins, Sisal; Chief, Gil- 
patrick, Havana: brigs Susanand Abigail, William 
Pearce, San Francisco and a market; Persia, Rob- 
bins, Mansanilla; sch Louisiana, Ryder, Port au 
Prince. 


Spoken. 


April 10, about lat 28, and lon 73, was passed barque 
J J Hathorn, hence for Havana. ; 

April Li, lat 27 57, lon 67 35, sch Lysander, of Kings 
ton, hence for St Jago. 

April 13, lat 34, lon 66 11, barque Amazon, of Ban- 
gor, steering 5. 

April 4, lat 38 48, lon 69 43, barque Ranger, of and 
from Portland for Havana. : ; 

April 19, Cape Ann West 40 miles, brig Gordon, 
Knapp, hence 17th, for Havana. 


Misstne VesseL.—Sch Susan E_ Dishrow, of and 
for East Greenwich, sailed from Baltimore, March 
26th, and was seen same evening off the mouth of 
the Potomac, since which nothing has been heard of 
her. Itis generally believed that_she struck on the 
“ Middle Ground” in the heavy NE gale same night, 
and went to pieces, all hands perishing with the 
wreck. 


Gencral Record. 


Brig Tam O'Shanter, Tufts, of and for Salem from 
Sierra Leone, was condemned prev to 29th ult, hav- 
ing put in leaky, &c. 

The Helen 8 Page, Woodbury, from Boston to Ge- 
nox, was stranded March 15, between the rivers Pal- 
mones and Guadaranque; was got off 17th, and must 
discharge to be examined. 


Whalers. 


Sailed from New Bedford 18th, barque Chase, 

Ricketson. Pacific Ocean. Combines trading and 
ing with whaling. 
mailed from Provincetown Lith, brig Lewis Bruce, 
, Atlantic Ocean. 
ygpoken Feb 23, off Cape. Agulhas, Dove, of New 
bound into Cape Lown. 
ta New ye igth, ship Alexander Coffin, 
Pacific Ocean. 

Mie Veeavhaen Roads, 7th alt, Newton, Hale, of 
and for New New tedferd same day. 

At Honolulu, Dec 10. Electra, Brown. NL, refitted 
for another season on Japxn, te sail next day ona 
cruise, 





Domestic Ports, 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC. 


New Orleans—Ar 9th, ship Cordova, John 
hence, Cld, barques Cleora, Ward, and = 
Woodward, Boston. a d Florence, 

Ar 10th, ships Uriel, Sampson; Midd] ; 
and Devonshire. Strickland, hence. enex, Lovett, 
i en isthe ship Taylor, Claseun, Boston; brig Wel- 

ngsley, do. 

Ar 13th, barque Isnardon, Sandford, hence. 

Mobile—Ar lvth, brig Triumph, Burt, hence. Cid, 
brig Ormus, Smith, Providence. 

Ar izth, ship St. Leon, Lufkin, Boston, Cid, brig 
Wi Crawford, Snow, Boston. 

Apalachicola—Ar 12th, ship Nestor, Russell,hence; 
Manco, Fish, Providence. E 

Suvannah—Ar 13th, brigs Matinic, Montgomery, 
and Gulnare, Elms, Boston. 

. Newbern, NC—Ar Lith, sch Boutwell, Kempton, 

ence, 7 

Wilmington, NC—Ar léith, sch Lydia, Stover, 
Portland. 

Ariith, brigs Orb, Prince, Portland; Sea Beau, 
Merrihew, Boston. | 

C harleston—Ar 14th, ship Ontario, Molmes, hence. 

Ar Lith, brig Foster, Lovett, Boston. 
gocorsctown, SC—aAr Lith, sch Wm Penn, Moore, 


ath. 

Richmond—Ar 16th, schs Bengal, Crouch, and Me- 
talluc, Simonton, Thomaston. 

Norfolk—Ar 16th, schs Rainbow, Rogers, Boston; 
Bolivar, Barnard, Nantucket; Empire, Lovell, Prov- 
idence. 

| Lith, sch Harvest Home, Newman, Newbury- 
port, 

Alexandria—Ar 15th, brig Itaska, Bailey, Eastport 
via St Thornas, where she put in in distress. 

Ar 20th, sch Empire, Lovell, Providence. 

Philadelphia—Ar 23d, barque Delaware, Harding, 
hence. Cld. brig Swan, Bray, Boston 

Albany—Ar z3d, schs Daniel Webster, and Leader, 
Boston. 

Harttord—Ar 23d, sch Juliet, Crosby, Boston. 

New beuford—Ar 2th, sch Ostrich, New Haven. 


Forcign Ports. 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC. 


At Port au Prince, Ist inst brigs Speedwell, Wil- 
son, for Boston, ldg; Abel Story, Chuse, for do, 2 ds. 
At Kermuda, 9th inst, barque Surry, of Surry, Me, 
Anderson, from New York. 
. Ar at Akyab, Feb 7, burque Douglas, Sumner, 
ence. 

At Buenos Ayres, Feb 9, barque Tiberias, Hurd,for 
Boston 10 days; brig Palos, Hutch, for do few days, 

At Marseilles, lst inst, barque Osmanli, Gardner, 
disg, to load for poston. 

At Aux Ccyes, abt z.th ult, sch Eugene, Thomas, 
for Koston soon. 

At Sagua, 29th ult, barque Eureka, Ryder, for Bos- 
ton, ldg sugar and molasses. 

At Sisal, 29th ult, brig Aun Maria, Mayo, from and 
for Hoxton. 

In the Clyde, ldg, Acadian, for Boston. 

At Sinyrna, lth ult, barques Stafford, Searles, fur 
Boston, few days; Catalpa, Watson, disg, for do. 

Ar at Castletown, 25, Garland, Reardon, Cork for 
Boston. 

Ar at Trieste, L7th, Lion, Cunningham, Boston. 

Ar at Madras, Feb 19, Bowditch, Pice. hence. 

Ar at Calcutta, Feb izth, Rubicon, Thompson, 
Boston; lsth, Wm Goddard, Tay, Boston. 

At Newport, Wales, tth inst, barque Juno, Dicks, 
for Portsmouth, NH, abt Lsth or 2 th. 

At Sierrn Leone, abt Feb 5, brig Planet, Bramble, 
from Salem. 

Ar at Payal, 17th ult, barque Velasco, Spencer, 
‘Feb 14 for San Francisco; touched on account of the 
wind being ahead, and torecruit the health of some 
of the passengers. ‘ 











* REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. 
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CAREFULLY CORRECTED, 





WEEKLY. 








Boston, April 28. — 
Ashes. Pots, 64 @ 64c—Pearls, 6 @ 6}. 
Coffee. Porto Cabello, 7ce—Rio, 74 @ h—Java, 
8 @ y—sSt Domingo, 54 @ 53, 6 mos. 
Fish. Prices declining. 


Molasses. Cuba Sweet, 20c—Do_ Sour, 194— 
Trinidad, 21—Cienfuegos Muscovado, 25, 6 mos, 


Provisions. Prime Pork, #19—Mess, do, ll @ 
IL 2)—Clear and Extra. do, l2 @ 13— Western Mess 
eet, 12 @ 13—tbl Lard, 64 @ ie— Keg, do, 4 @ B— 
em 74 @ 8—Butter, dull—Cheese, in good de- 
mand. 


Sugar. Cuba Muscovado, 5c, 6 mos 














FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 








Boston, April 28. 
Flour. Common Genesee, $5 25—Michigan, 5— 
Ohio Round Hoop, 5—St Louis, 5 @ 5 25—Corn Meal, 
287. 
Grain. Southern Yellow Corn, 57 @ 58 cents— 
White, do, 514 @ 52—Nerthern Oats, 38 @ 40—Nor. 
Rye, 67._ 


ted tus New York, April 25. 


Flour, Pure Genesee, $5 624 @ 5 75—Fancy, 
5 933 @ 6 12h—Extra, 6 25 7 6 1%—City Mills, 4 5 @ 
4874—Rye Flour, 272—Corn Meal, 259 @ 2 62. 

Grain. Northern Rye, 5S8c—Corn on a decline— 
Barley, 614 @ 624. » 


— aa 


Albany, April 25. 


Flour. Pure Genesee, $5 56} @ 5 874—State and 
Western, 450 @ 5. 














CATTLE AND MEAT MARKET. 








{Reported tor the Boston Cultivator.] 


There are now two markets per week, viz: on 
Monday and Thursday, some dealers still preferring 
the old arrangement. 


MONDAY AND THURSDAY, 
BRIGHTON, APRIL 23, and APRIL 26. 


At market, 90) Swine. _ 
Prices—44 @ dic. Retail, 54 @ 64. 


At market, on Thursday, 680 Beef Cattle. 25 
pairs Working Oxen, 53 Cows aud Calves, 450 
Sheep, and 4000 Swine. : 

Prices. Beer CatrLe—Extra, $6 5—First qual- 
ity, 6 50—Second, 6 00—Third, 5 75—Fourth, 3 00. 

WorKIne Oxen—$"), LOO, 110, 125. 

Cows AND CaLVEs—$21, 23, 25, 36,39. 

Sueecp—$3 00, 350, 4 00. One extra lot sold for 
8 50 

Swine—4 @ dic. Retail, 5 @ 64. 


LLL LLL 


New York, April 23. 


At market 1500 Beef Cattle, 2500 Sheep and Lambs 
Prices. Beer CaTtLe—%6 00 @ 8 50% ewt 
SHEEP AND LamBps—83 00 to 5 00 @ 600. 


—Oow 











MARKETS. 











FANEUIL HALL—PROVISION MARKET, 


17 Our Faneuil Hall provision markets are care- 
fully corrected weekly by the gentlemen whose names 
are attached to each. They are men who well undre- 
stand, at all times the state of the market, (having 
ong been in it,) and our readers can rely upon their 
correctness. - 

Corrected by Sewell Hiscock, No. 9. 


Mongrel Geese ¥ piece..............1 25 
Pigeons, d Maocececceetesceccces 

Best fake # 1 £. & J. H. Sumner, No. 
fresh, ee eee eee eteeeeteae 

“ . ¥ eS Paaschetenraye ----0 te 

Nav PPrTTTTiTT Tl 

No. apbee e466 caso 

c  gemageeiaae able ea 

Orisa ected be David Pulsifer & Co., 

Pork whole hogs ? 100 Mi cwicseviecs 

“es y barrel, Boston EOC H- 0 wf 


— 
aS) 


38S283 
SEESS BseEeSSSS SSSssz_ 


Gdsd5dd 
oferze 


So 
- 

~ 
~ 


S22z 
SSSSrsecn’ 


DSSS HH5HS5H9de 


=e Pwo coc ceo eooce 


SSESSSSEUUSES SSESSS 


Western extra clear......13 00 
Western Mess Pork a hoteiddns Suu 
Lard, best, # bb) ee. . sUadtteces ce ae 
Western, a keg. .++++-++-++«07 7 


ig “ 
eesererereseeere® 


oston 
Western ame theel ee WJ 
Corrected by Henry Dean, N. 79. 
Buster, luinp, W fh. +--+eeseeereeeee ol HY 
UD. cc rccccscccesccseesesces 
Cheese, new, ¥ eeere sete aeteeeree 


four meal. ...ccccecccsesese sO f 
Eggs ¥ doz. ............. pcenctsbsell ae 


MISCELLANEOUS.— WHOLESALE. 


Cor so., N 
Dandelions, F pikes ee eo 3s 


25 

Radisnes, De Stier. seattticdeied y 
Rhubarb, te ee ae 
Shelibarks, H pk............cccccuee ‘ 
Cauleflowers, each.......... 0. .ceed0 
Havana Oranges, F dor. ...... 000000 
Spinach, # p SSO Cr cececcrswccecocceslt 
Horseradish, ¥ }b............. Gusts o6 
Apples barrel, ......... 2 
Cranberries # bushe) vetoed od 
Beans ¥ bush. small white...........1 5 
large white.... 


J 


ec 


gesyess 


B® |HQHdHdgHF9N9NIN9993I99I9I99S 838 


i) 


Potatoes, 
“ 


Carrots ¥ } : ce 
White flat turnips % bu............. 
Cabbages # head..... Seabees Fb wb ve abe 0 
Lettuce 

Squash % th marrow.......-.eee0e-- 
Cucumbers 4 d0Z...cecercccesceee 
Beets & bush. ....cccccecsececceceee Dd UW 
Onions % bush. .....cceeeeecesedees.0 
Honey in comb..... Soveceseervccces cd §Q 
Oranges YP DOX....-eeeeeeeeerenee ee? OO 
Celery, # bunch. ...-cecee-ceceeeee ld U6 


i 100 these cesnessecveess07 15 
A *@eeteeeeteaeeeevae B) 
ough ee ence ec cgec e083 3 


FISH MARKET.—RETAILL. 
Corrected by Holbrook & Newcomb, No. 
Sela Fkbedic ck acceoe 
) s es ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeetee 
E 6 ¥ sp PSUR sds bePmeseosnnipe sts 22 
eis eeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee eee eeeaneeeeee 
Haddock each éé000wes ¢debbeentegoce 
Hallibut % th fresh. ......cecececcsecees (ld 
Salmon ‘* “ smoked whole .......++-«.2U 
sy s #6 cut sce pceavinseuee 
nas 9f-0+ BiBRIE sive ccccscondeeses 
Lobsters ¥ th ER EELS SP 
Mackersi each fresh large......-..-+2-+-.00 
Salt he No.l bbl a PES 00 
edit 4 Oe  %. icssuvacoesgerd ae 
se ss 3s at ee eee TT 
Oysters ¥ gal 
Tongues and Sounds ¥ bbl.. 
«Cusk ¥ 


Hemp seed 
Canary ’ ede ge ccedboeveoens 
Clover, Northern, Dic radacessaneree Oe 
Southern, 08 
White Dutch, do do..........0 20 
Lucerne, or French 
Timothy, or Herds Grass # bush.....3 2 
Red Top, Northern, % bush 
Southern, do do.....2.-..-.0 65 
Orchard Grass, dO dO.....eseeeeeeee 0 00 
Spring Rye.. ee 
Pl PEW hog sc hace chee cose piedes 
Millet # bu 


a 


meSesoocoouwscw 
ie ai 
= 


SzZ8ea 


= 2B ew 
Es 


_ 


B9SSdH9H59d9553d9s 


a aun dbs dd tac Sekaewe me ceMeeael 


SEED.—RETAIL. 
~ 4 rare eee 


cwcocsco 


B 


SarS CRENSSMASRES ASAS SSSSSSS SSSSSLSSLUESES SSSSSEE 


COAL AND WOOD.--RETA1L. 

White Ash, # 2000 fbs......... Peres 6 OU 
Red Ash aheeiipihess aemee ie 
s bends woes sees ae 
Charcoal basket FR 
Eastern Wood, dry ¥ cord..........07 00 
OMENSTHy AC 40. ois cose vecevesest OO 
Country, do do.... csakecesd? Oe 

HAY. 
Count Hay, per 100 hs. ..--..+++0+-0 65 
Straw 100 tbs . 0 60 
Screwed Hay ¥ cargo # ton........10 00 
do do atretail # hundred.....0 6u 
WOOL.— WHOLESALE. 
Pull BlOOd ...-..0seccececreneeecnceewered 


Sccescovsecccesecs ceed 


Syd 
ney 


SSES=FES scwsoow 


=s 


HSS HSdSdS3 H9H59959SH999d- 


ww 
Lael 
= 


NSSH 
§938d93d59HdH33 


. 6b 00 Heer et cakes oon tae 

Common, b ap cpomaas oe 
Prime Saxony Fleeces, washed, # fh.....424 
Smyrna, washed. ....cccccccccccccccsccelhs 
ee 0 EE eee, 
GOS BUCS ss 6 cine cccncntéicctvcveanente 
Lambs superfine . 
No. I, Lathes... scsceseesee » 


Pee eseeeresereeesenes 


HIDES.—W HOLBSALE. 


African a er Serer | 
gencan vd ¥ tb 0 04 


Calcutta, cow, green salted, cash.....0 15 
do do WR icdeadecdivececieod ae 
Maranham... abate e cebu 


«e 08 

Buenos Ayres, dry hid LETT 

Rio Gran cee ey ere oe iat 

West India... ....... cece cece ceceee sO Oh @ 
LUMBER. 

wee W. P. planing, # M. No. 1.20 S 


ee 


SSSSS RUTTTAANVR SSSSSSSSSSSSLSSSSSSESSES SHH 


wy cL dniieie Baew6 se bbanes aohecnsene ae 


6s 4 cde cette 00 
0. 3...-.-+-00 00 
nde ddeaceeeue 


c- wo 


WwWnD we O 


DS DIA... cccwsoseveecdhoocencs 
do do ordinary. .....e-eeereeceeel 50 
do BING, DEON. dics cedecdcegssesil OO 
ee rrr ik |. 
Clapboards, extra......-sceesee «e238 00 
dO Clear... .cecsccgecccececcceeel7 00 
a TOO Bcc cons boc sche cecesoresaske-On 
Pine, 14 inches......cceceeeeel 25 
Spruce Lumber. ......+2eeseee++2+-08 00 
Hemlock do. ......+-se+. aves vocene tn 
Sugar Box SHKS. .......-ceceecees sll 40 
Ton Timber, W. P....-ccccccccccee6 00 
do GEEIRETY « ccvccccccccecees acccoul OO 
do P.P . covccuscecce 6 
Floor Boards, P. P........0.00e.00220 00 
LEATHER.—WHOLESALE. 
Philadelphia, CHR oo ccvedeccdcdobesecwnsé 
CORRE, GOs covévvesdedédcctuss 
Now Yorks GER4 500s scecadacctben csscin 
as “ middlin Teer eet eeeeeetsat 
os OVOT WILKES 5 00ic wc cts co ceec 
Boston......slaughter AE Ney 
dry hide, Eastern...........1 
Bakers. » CFs vecdpcvciccccccecccoced 

do rv hide. 


bet DD 


SE _gQQQH9I99599399I39999 
ScuwmcnmmsHne 


GdS3d3d5 


— 
ae 


Cw 


IRON.—WHOLESALE. 
Old Sable, P. 8. L., tORs.esecee 90 00 
N. & Ga eee tam nace uereensecnees 00 
wds. common, assorted............ 
Rngueh, refined nee "Sh op 
English bar and bolt................52 00 @ 
English sheet, # th.........cceceeccceccll @ 
Russia, lat and 2d ...........ccceececesl? @ 


STEEL. 
Geral jorjouecconet, Be 
Tidikinton, @ cee ae @ 82 
Ist sort Mase, 1838, 9 Bren ee cce+ee08 @ 09 
Grindstone ye be rough. 1700" @ 18.00 


eau — 
N OTIce is hereby given, that the subscriber 


ointed Administrator to the 
mag been dul pebher, Jate of Waliham, in the 


@ 
a 


SeRes 


Coon 











: ? e 
eco i Middlesex, blacksmith, deceased, intes- 
tate, and has taken apon himself that trust, by giving 
bonds as the Jaw directs. All persons, having de- 
mands upon the estate of the said deceased, are re- | 
quired to —— the ye ano all ——— epee 

estate, are Ca u make paymen 
to the said esa THAN SANDERSON, Adm’, 
































gave birth to 
ive and deing 
e singular, iS, 
he gave birth to 
be, and at this, 
li ten children 


Spoken—April 9, lat tie lon 73 03, barque Pilgrim, 
at, 8 mos out. : , 
Oe hon Bedtord, 22d, ship Friendship, Stott, N 
Dee een Hobart Town, Nov 27, Sunior, Tink- 
ham, NB, for Antarctic Ocean. VenisON..---ee-secceccesncseccees el OO 
Sch Emily Hillar¢, of Provincetown, at New York! Pigs, roasters each.....ccccccccccceced OO 
from St John, PR, sprang a leak of 1200 strokes ve Chickens, % fb....... cece ccccececcceedll 10 
hour in the late N W gule, lat 32, lon 70. TUrkeys «.ceecccseccensccsncecccccesd LU 


of Rev Emerson Davis, D D. of Westfield, and asso- 
ciate editor of the Springfield Republican. 

In Dedham, 20th erg bin Deborah Sumner, 70. 

In Gloucester, Capt William Sayward, 84. 

In Marshfield, 5th inst, Dea Joel Hatch, 79; on the 
6th inst, Dea Joseph Clift, 8l. They were elected 
Deacons of the Congregational Church in North 
Marshfield, in 1810, and they were both found dead, 


WHOLESALE, 
Mutton, hae xpbtopere tbat ery - 05 


er ee ee ee | | 
Lamb see eereresoresscnesceveces) U4 
Veal, ¥ Ib 


SOTO SSH ESSEC Heese eeses 


tO valtham, April 28, 1849.—3w# 

SHIRE BULLS FOR SALE. Five 
A Wi tlooded Bulls, from 1 to 4 years old, of su- 
perior breed, from the stock of Lawrence Drew, 
Carmyle, Scotland, at B. Shurtleff’s farm, North 
Chelsea Information can be obtained, relative to 
the same, at the store of D. Prouty & Co., or at this 


office. April 8—3w 


died of pleurisy fever; and though he, had 
*been previously in good health, her death so 
affected him, that he sickened and died in 
forty-eight hours afterwards. Both himself 
and wife were 66 years of age. 











the one in his bed, and the other in his 
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